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OR the next few months nearly all kinds of 
game will be in season. ‘This makes a health- 
ful and pleasant change for the table, and 
every housekeeper should provide her family 

_ with at least a little game. The idea that this food 
a, | is only within the means of the rich is erroneous. 
- Venison, partridge, grouse, squirrels, rabbits, etc., are, 
= in some parts of the country, as plentiful as beef or 
, mutton and quite as cheap. A pair of grouse, costing 
a a dollar and a quarter, will be found quite as economi- 
CE > cal as a five-pound roast of beef and infinitely more 

satisfactory. 

To have game in perfection it is essential that it be 
rare and hot. The simpler the methods of preparing 
and serving it the better. Of course birds with white 
meat, such as partridges (or pheasants, as they are 
called in some parts of the country), should be well 
done. In one of these articles it is not possible to 
cover the whole question of preparing game, but it is 


te, hoped that these few suggestions and methods may 
induce the housekeepers to give more of this health- 
_ ful food to their families. 


Venison. 

Venison should always be cooked rare. One of the most 
delightful modes of serving a leg is to cook it exceedingly 
\. rare and finish at the table in the chafing dish. Roast the 
leg about one hour, basting it with butter, gravy and a 
little flour. Have a chafing dish near the carver. Put into 
it two tablespoonfuls of butter, one of currant jelly, two of 
claret, one teaspoonful of salt and a grain of cayenne. 
Now light the lamp. As the carver cuts off a rather thick 
slice of the rare venison, he should drop ii into the hot 
sauce, turning it over almost instantly; and after a few 
seconds he should transfer it to a hot plate, pouring a 
spoonful of the hot sauce over it. There must be no delay 
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pends upon its being served hot. 

A leg of venison that weighs ten pounds will require one 
hour and a half to roast, if the chafing dish is not to be 
used. In this case it should be larded on one side, then be 
well seasoned with salt and pepper, covered with soft 
butter, placed on a rack in a pan and set in a very hot 
oven. No water should be put in the pan for the first ten 
minutes, but when that time has passed there should be 
just enough to cover the bottom of the pan, and the venison 
should be basted with this and with salt, pepper and flour 
every fifteen minutes. Some people prefer claret to the 
gravy in the pan, for basting. The last basting should be 
with soft butter and a dredging of flour, that the surface 
of the meat may have a light, frothy appearance. 

The oven should be very hot the first half hour; after 
that reduce the heat. 

Another method is to cover the leg of venison with a 
thick flour paste and roast it for an hour and a half in this 
envelope, basting frequently with the gravy in the pan. 
At the end of this time remove the paste, season the 
meat with salt and pepper, cover with soft butter, dredge 
thickly with flour, and cook for an hour longer, basting 
frequently. 

Venison may be roasted, broiled, stewed, etc., the same 
as beef. The trimmings should be boiled, to make a stock 
for the sauce. Currant jelly should be served with roast 
or broiled venison. 

When it is inconvenient to lard a piece of venison, lay 
slices of fat salt pork over it. 

For a small family, roast the saddle instead of the leg. 
Cut off the flank and use fora stew or pie. This cut re- 
quires careful wiping to remove all the hairs. A saddle of 
venison will cook in one hour. 

Make the gravy the same as for any roast and add two 
tablespoonfuls of currant jelly; or you may serve a regular 
game sauce. 

Small Birds Baked in Sweet Potatoes. 

Have as many sweet potatoes of medium size as there 
are small birds. Boil them for one hour. Have the birds 
plucked, drawn and washed. Season them with salt and 
a little pepper and rub soft butter over them. 

Pare the sweet potatoes and cut a thin slice from each 
end. Now stoop out the center of the potato, making a 
cavity large enough to hold a bird. Season the potato 
with salt and spread soft butter over the surface. Place 
the birds in the potatoes, which should be set on end ina 
shallow pan and in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Arrange 
the potatoes on a hot dish and garnish with parsley. Serve 
very hot. 

To have this dish in perfection, butter must be used 
generously. 
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Roast Duck. 

Wild ducks should be served rare. Among some fash- 
ionable people the time given for roasting them is ten 
minutes, but this is not enough to heat them through. 
Twenty minutes is about the right time. The oven should 
be extremely hot when the ducks are put in. Either a 
brown olive sauce or currant sauce is suitable for roast 
ducks, but it seems a pity to lose the delicious flavor of a 
good bird by the addition of any kind of sauce. 

The flavor of all ducks is improved by putting a few 
tablespoonfuls of minced celery and onion in the bodies be- 
fore they are cooked. 

Broiled Grouse, Quail and Other Small Birds. 

Pluck and singe the birds; also cut off the heads and 
feet; then split open down the back and remove all the 
internal organs. Wipe with a damp cloth and press on 
the breast bone, to flatten it. Season the birds well with 
salt and a little pepper. Now fix the legs and wings in 
position. Cover the breasts and legs thickly with soft 
butter, and dredge thickly with flour. Place the birds ina 
double broiler and cook over bright coals, turning the but- 
tered side of the birds to the fire at first. When brown on 
one side, turn and brown on the other. Serve on slices of 
buttered toast. A little maitre d’hotel butter may be put 
on the breast of each bird, if it be liked. 

The time of cooking depends upon the kind and size of 
the bird. Grouse should be cooked for eighteen minutes; 
partridges, twenty-five; quail, ten; nearly all the small 
birds, ten. If you would have the birds juicy and well 
flavored, be generous with the coating of butter and flour. 
All kinds of game ducks may be broiled in the same 
manner, but only a light coating of butter and flour will be 
required. Olive sauce or maitre d’hotel butter may be 
served with broiled duck, but a sauce is unnecessary. 
Serve currant jelly and fried hominy. 

Roast Woodcock on Toast. 

For six persons there will be required six woodcocks, 
six slices of stale bread about two inches thick, six thin 
slices of fat salt pork, half a pint of butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper and one teaspoonful of onion juice. 
Pluck, singe and draw the birds. Save the livers and 
hearts. Skin the heads and truss the birds, skewering the 
legs with the bills. Season with a teaspoonful and a half 
of salt and halt the pepper. Spread a thin slice of salt 
pork over the breast of each bird and fasten with a small 
skewer. Now rub soft butter over the breast, legs and 
sides. Place the birds on their backs in a dripping pan, 
and at the proper time cook them for twelve minutes in a 
hot oven. Arrange them tastefully over the toast. Place 
on ahot dish and garnish the border with water cresses 
and quarters of lemon. Serve immediately. 

How to Prepare the Toast. 

Cut the slices of bread about two inches thick and trim 
off all the crust. Scoop out the center of the slice, leaving 
anarrowrim. Save the crumbs. Butter the bread inside 
and out and lay in a shallow pan, the hollow side up. 
Place in a very hot oven to brown slightly. 

Meantime wash the liver and hearts, and chop fine. 
Season with the oniom juice, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, and one table- 
spoonful of butter. Spread this mixture in the cavities in 
the toast and sprinkle lightly with some of the crumbs 
taken from the bread. Sprinkle a little melted butter over 
the crumbs. Return the pan to the oven for five minutes ; 
then lay the cooked birds on the toast and serve. 

Another method is to cut the slices of bread about three- 


quarters of an inch thick, toast them lightly, then spread 
with the finely chopped and seasoned livers and hearts. 
Arrange in the bottom of a dripping pan, and, placing a 
grate over the pan, place the birds on this, breasts up. 
Cook for twelve minutes in a hot oven. Dispose the 
toast on a hot dish and place the birds upon it. Garnish 
the border of the dish with parsley or water cresses. 


Still another method is to add to the chopped and sea- 
soned livers and hearts an extra tablespoonful of butter 
and half a pint of grated bread crumbs. Stuff the birds 
with this, and then truss them. Now spread the breast, 
legs and sides thickly with soft butter and dredge thickly 
with flour. Place in a hot oven and cook for twelve min- 
utes, serving on slices of fried bread. Into the pan in 
which the birds were cooked put a gill of stock, and boil 
up once. Serve in a gravy boat. 

Reed birds, snipe and, indeed, any other small bird, may 
be roasted and served in the same manner as woodcock. 
Salmi of Grouse. 

Allow for half a dozen persons, two cold roast grouse, 
one pint and a half of brown stock, two tablespoonfuls of 
minced onion, two tablespoonfuls of minced carrot, one 
sprig of parsley, one bay leaf, four tablespoonfuls of butter, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, four tablespoonfuls of sherry, 
one tablespoontul of lemon juice, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper, a slight grating of 
nutmeg, half a pint of minced mushrooms and eight rounds 
of fried bread. 

Remove the skin from the birds. Now take all the 
tender meat from the frames and cut it into small, neat 
pieces. Season with half the pepper and salt, and set aside. 

Break up the frames of the birds and put into a sauce- 
pan. Put the butter, vegetables and herbs in a frying pan 
and place on the stove. Cook slowly for ten minutes, stir- 
ring often. Now add the flour, and draw to a hotter part 
of the fire. Stir constantly until the flour browns; then 
add the stock, stirring all the time. When this boils up, 
pour it into the saucepan with the bones. Place on the 
fire and simmer slowly for half an hour; then strain into 
another saucepan and add the nutmeg, wine, lemon juice, 
the remainder of the salt and pepper, the grouse and mush- 
rooms. Cover, and cook gently for five minutes. Turn out 
on a hot dish and arrange the fried bread around the edge. 
Garnish with four sprays of parsley, and serve at once. 
Salmi of Partridge. 

Make a salmi of partridge exactly the same as one of 
grouse, except that after the sauce and meat are put to- 
gether the gentle cooking should go on for fifteen minutes. 
Salmi of Duck. 

Remove all the skin and fat from three cold roast ducks 
and proceed exactly as for salmi of grouse. While the 
sauce is being made, stone eighteen olives, and, putting 
them in a saucepan, set them on the fire with three pints 
of cold water. Let them heat slowly to the boiling point. 
Cook gently for ten minutes and then drain off the water. 
Substitute the olives for the mushrooms in the salmi. 


Another method is to follow the rule for the grouse, sub- 
stituting half a pint of stewed tomatoes for half a pint of 
the stock, and adding to the duck and mushrooms half a 
pint of cooked smoked tongue, cut in cubes. In this case 
the olives are to be omitted. If it be not convenient to use 
the stock, water may be taken instead, one tablespoonful 
of beef extract being added. 

All kinds of birds, and also venison and rabbit, may be 
served in a salmi. 
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A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER I. 
AN EVERYDAY GIRL. 


"HE stage came swinging and 
rattling up the road, scarcely 
slackening its pace for the 
gradual ascent until it 
reached the more abrupt 
slope at the top, up which 
it rolled with an effort, and 
finally halted in front of a 
big, squa:e farmhouse, which 
in its long and honorable ca- 
reer had boasted little paint 
and no blinds. The driver 
set one foot on the wheel and 
sprang down, skillfully evad- 
ing a mud puddle, and threw 
open the door of his vehicle, 
with a cheerful “ Here you are, miss.” A young girl 
emerged, and, by the aid of his practiced hand, was 
swung lightly over the puddle, and landed high and 
dry on the green grass just beyond it. The driver 
unstrapped a modest little trunk and placed it beside 
its owner, topping it with various parcels brought 
from the interior of the stage, received his pay from 
a brown-gloved hand, climbed to his place and 
drove off. 

The girl thus left alone, for as yet no door of wel- 
come had opened to her, gianced about with a tremu- 
lous lip and moistened eye. The house front, with 
every window closely green-paper curtained, looked 
desolate and deserted. The front door was closed 
and locked, for she advanced to it over the low, broad 
stone which served as a step, and tried to open it. 
There was no bell, and though she once grasped the 
knocker, she released it, and came down through the 
gate in the low, white paling, which shut off what 
was known as “the front dooryard ” from what would 
otherwise have been a lawn of good size, and started 
toward the side entrance. At the corner of the house 
she was met by a man in shirt sleeves and brown 
overalls tucked into his boots. He extended a hard, 
rough hand, and said, “ Well, Louise, got here?” 
And this was all of his greeting for the daughter 
whom he had not seen for ten years. 

Close at his heels came two shambling, awkward 
boys of twelve and fourteen years, who shrank shame- 
faced from their sister’s kisses, and seized upon her 
baggage as a means of covering their embarrassment. 
They went in under the wide, open woodshed, piled 
high with its generous store of fuel, while the broad, 
white chips lay around the chopping block in a pro- 
fusion suggestive of quick kindling for breakfast 
time or light fires for summer teas. In the door 


stood an elderly woman in checked apron and rolled- 
up sleeves. 

“Wall, Loizy, got home ?” said she, as she turned 
and led the way through a narrow entry into the 
kitchen, where the table, lighted by a single kerosene 
lamp by no means remarkable for brilliancy, was set 
for supper. 

“Set right tew, and help yerselves,” said the elderly 
woman, proceeding to pour out the tea. The family 
took their places, Louise divining which was hers by 
instinct, for no one told her. 

The family group was here increased by the entrance 
of a little girl of ten, who shyly glided into a place 
next Louise. The latter instinctively drew the child 
to her side and kissed her heartily. The child smiled 
with wide, dark eyes, but did not speak. 

The father set the example of self-help by taking a 
huge slice of brown bread from a plate immediately 
in front of him, and the boys followed his example. 
Aunt Wealthy took a slice herself, and passed the 
plate to the little sister. The latter drew back, saying 
peevishly, “I don’t like brown bread; I’d rather have 
some cake,” and the cake was straightway passed 
to her. 

Louise thought, as she glanced at it, that it seemed 
rather indigestible fare, all unaware that, rich with 
fruit and spice as it was, it had been brought out 
expressly in her honor, after a long period of repose 
in the corner cupboard in the parlor, where Aunt 
Wealthy was accustomed to stow such of her goodies 
as she did not intend for everyday consumption. 

A big blue-edged platter of corned beef and cab- 
bage, flanked by vinegar and pepper, and a smaller 
platter of cold baked beans, together with cider apple 
sauce and cheese, made up the bill of fare. It was 
all good and substantial of its kind, for Almon Dexter 
never “ stented his table,” and was not Aunt Wealthy 
proud of her cooking, and upheld through all the 
countryside as a model housewife ? 

But there were no napkins, and the two-tined forks 
were difficult to manage, so each one had recourse té 
his knife. The tea was weak and poor in flavor, and 
Louise was glad to exchange hers for a glass of the 
rich milk which little Grace was discussing as she 
contentedly munched her cake. The boys both took 
tea, deluged with milk and sirupy with sugar, but its 
strength was not likely to harm them. 

“How did you leave Cousin Miriam?” queried 
Aunt Wealthy. “I hain’t seen her for years, not sence 
your mother died, as I know of. She was always too 
high-flown for my time o’ day, though I s’pose she 
means well enough. When we was girls together, 
she was always too nice to live. She must be pretty 
old lookin’ by this time ; she’s three year older’n I be.” 

“She is very well indeed; I hardly ever knew her 
to have a sick day,” replied Louise, as she contrasted 
Cousin Miriam, carefully dressed and with her 
smooth, gray hair always nicely coifed, with Aunt 
Wealthy’s rolled-up sleeves, hastily smoothed-down 
locks, and huge apron, which she had not thought it 
necessary to remove before sitting down. 
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Wealthy,” if she’s never sick. My liver’s all out o’ 
order this spring, and I’ve had the rheumatiz so bad 
that ‘twas a mercy I ever got through with the house 
cleaning. But ’taint never my way to put off things 
for weather. The first of April has been the proper 
time for spring cleanin’ ever sence I can remember, 
though I know lots o’ folks nowadays that put it off 
till May. Clear laziness and shirkin’, | say. Your 
father, he was for hirin’ in somebody, but I knew they 
wouldn’t be wuth their salt. So I just worried 
through alone, and then | says to him, * Almon Dex- 
ter, if you’re a mind to send for Loizy to come home 
and take hold o’ this work, I’m willin’. She’s twenty 
year old now, and accordin’ to all tell, she’s a good, 
strong, healthy girl, And though Miriam Lothrop’s 
notions wa’nt never none o’ my notions, yet there 
never was a lazy bone in her body, and if she’s 
brought up Loizy any way as she ought to ’a’ been 
brought up, and if Loizy’s got any Dexter or Lothrop 
in her, why, I'll resk it but what we can git along 
without hirin’.’” 

“T am very glad you sent for me,” said Louise. 
“It is quite time | came home and began to be of 
use.” The voice was cultured, and the tone even 
and low. 

“She talks like the teacher,” whispered Horace to 
George. 

“Better,” said George, in the same low tone. 
“ Teacher aint half so grammary, only when the com- 
mittee come in.” 

haven’t needed you,” said her father. “ Aunt 
Wealthy has been pretty rugged until the latter part 
of the winter; but she don’t seem as strong as she 
has been, and I thought you had better come home 
and take hold before she broke down entirely, and 
while you had a chance to learn her ways, though | 
suppose Miriam is a good housekeeper yet. She 
always used to be when she carried on her father’s 
house, though her notions were rather high-flown for 
plain farming people.” 

As he finished speaking, he pushed back his chair, 
and rose from the table. He stooped somewhat and 
walked a little stiffly, like a man accustomed to hard 
manual labor, and Louise noticed, with a thought of 
pain, that he was growing gray and aging before his 
time. The boys left the table also, and at a word 
from their father proceeded to fill the huge wood box 
that yawned beside the stove, while Aunt Wealthy 
began immediately to clear the supper table. 

“Let me help you,” said Louise, coming forward 
to the sink. 

“Good land!” ejaculated Aunt Wealthy, “ I guess 
I’m ekal to a handful of supper dishes yit. You jest 
keep your settin’ and make yourself comfortable on 
the lounge there with Grace. Your father strains the 
milk for me sence I’ve been so lame, and I only have 
the pails to wash. I know you must be tired, a-ridin’ 
ever sence yesterday mornin’ so. I never tempted 
Providence in the steam cars but jest once, and I was 
scairt ‘most to death then.” 


“She’s a good deal luckier’n I be,” said Aunt 


Louise retreated to the lounge, and Grace curled 
up by her side, clasping her hand lovingly, but saying 


nothing except in reply to a question, apparently 


happy in the mere fact that the sister whom she had 
never known was come home at last “for good 
and always.” 

The table was pushed back, and Farmer Dexter 
sat down by the dim lamp to read his weekly paper. 
The boys seemed to have no occupation and soon 
arose ; one of them lighted a second lamp, opened a 
door in a corner of the kitchen, and their footsteps 
were heard ascending an uncarpeted flight of stairs. 
A door slammed somewhere in the upper regions, 
and that was the end of the boys for the night. 

The father soon replaced his spectacles in their 
case, folded his paper and returned it to the shelf 
beside the clock, lighted his lamp and disappeared 
through another door, without a word. There were 
apparently no “ good nights ” in this family. 

“Come, Grace,” said Aunt Wealthy, “you'll be 
asleep there pretty soon. You’re generally in bed 
before this time o’ night, and you’d better start right 
off now.” 

Grace was all ready to demur, but Louise rose, say- 
ing, “1 will retire, too, if you will show me my room, 
for | am very tired.” 

“We'll go right up the back stairs,” said Aunt 
Wealthy, leading the way. “I thought there wan’t 
no need o’ makin’ company of you, and | said you'd 
better sleep with Grace; ‘twould save washin’ for 
another bed. But your father was quite set on your 
havin’ a room o’ your own. He said Grace’s room 
was small for two, and he guessed there was beds 
enough in the house, and I s’pose there is, and bed- 
clothes, too, for that matter.” 

By this time they had reached the head of the 
narrow back stairs, and a short passage brought them 
to a door, which Aunt Wealthy opened, saying as she 
did so, “ This is Grace’s room. We have to go 
through it to get into yours when we come up this 
way, but Grace won’t mind that.” 

Grace’s room was small, to be sure, but neat and 
comfortable, and Aunt Wealthy opened a door lead- 
ing out of it into a large square apartment which 
was henceforth to be known as “ Louise’s room.” 

“ There,” said she, “this is the room your father 
insisted on your havin’. [tis the settin’-room chamber, 
and there’s another just like it over the parlor. You 
see, here’s a good big closet all empty. I took all 
the things out and hung them up in the attic, except 
the boys’ best clothes, and I put them in their closet. 
They're getting about old enough to hang up their 
clothes themselves. I’ve always kept this room for 
common company, so’s to save the parlor chamber, 
but we don’t have no great of over-night company. 
Time was when there was plenty o’ cousins and 
aunts to go and see, and to have visit us, but we're 
most all dead and gone now. I had a fire laid ready 
in the stove, for these nights are chilly, and this room 
has been shut up. I hope you'll sleep comfortable ; 
there’s a good live feather bed and plenty o’ bed- 
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elothes. Now, Grace, git right off to bed and don’t 
pester your sister with questions,” and Aunt Wealthy 
hobbled down stairs again. 

Left alone, Louise’s first movement was to open a 
window slightly, to rid the room of the close, shut-up 
smell to which unused rooms are addicted. The fire 
which Aunt Wealthy had lighted crackled merrily in 
the little sheet-iron stove. The window stuck fast, 
and resisted her efforts; she tried another, but there 
was seemingly no appliance to hold it open. 

“There is a button higher up,” said Grace, who 
had watched this proceeding with round, wondering 
eyes, “but I don’t know what Aunt Wealthy would 
say if she knew you had a window open in the 
evening.” 

“Never mind Aunt Wealthy,” said Louise, pleas- 
antly, but with an accent of decision. “I do not 
want it open as far as the button, so please bring me 
a stick of wood out of the basket by the stove.” 

Grace brought a short stick, and Louise propped 
the window with it. Grace retired into her own room, 
but came back to the door to ask, timidly, “ Sister, 
would you mind leaving the door open? It is so 
lonesome in the dark.” 

“No, indeed, little sister. 1 shall be very glad to 
have it stand open nearly always.” 

Grace gave a little sigh of contentment, retreated 
ence more, and this time finished her preparations 
for bed. 

Louise sat down before the fire to think. She had 
iooked forward so long to her home-coming, had so 
pictured the faces and voices of her dear ones, that 
her disappointment was deep. It was not that 
there was not abundance to eat and to be happy 
with, and yet everything seemed so hard and poor 
that she felt as if her heart would starve if her body 
did not. 

“I cannot bear it,” she thought. “I will go back 
to Cousin Miriam. I never, never can live like this; 
not a kiss of welcome, hardly a hand shake, and | 
have longed for home so long! Howcan | stay and 
endure it?” 

But just then the little sleeper in the next room 
stirred uneasily and murmured, “Sister,” in a plain- 
tive little voice that went straight to Louise's heart. 
Already she felt drawn to Grace. Here was some- 
one who needed her, who would be better for her 
coming, and she thought of what Cousin Miriam had 
told her only the night before her departure, as they 
had talked long and earnestly over the new home to 
which she was going. 

“You will find much that is new and unaccus- 
tomed,” Miss Lothrop had said. ‘* Your father was 
ence a stirring, ambitious man, but your mother’s 
death seemed to take away his zeal, and to sap his 
energies.” 

“Then,” said Louise, “how much more is there 
need for me to go home and fill the vacant place. 
You have always said that I am like my mother, and 
I hope so much to take her place to the boys and 
Grace. She must have left so many plans unfulfilled : 
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for us all which never can be realized. Oh! Cousin 
Miriam, you have been to me a mother tender and 
true, but I have so longed to hear my own mother’s 
voice speak to me, and tell me what she would have 
me do for the little ones she left behind her, and 
how best to comfort and help my poor father.” 

“My dear Louise, I would not for worlds dampen 
your enthusiasm, or lessen your hopes of usefulness 
in the home to which you are going; but you must 
expect to find things very different from what I fear 
your imagination has pictured them. I have no 
doubt your father has kept the farm in good order, 
and his buildings in thorough repair; that would be 
second nature. But if he has left matters within 
doors entirely to Aunt Wealthy, as I dare say he has, 
| am afraid you will find everything going on in the 
good old fashion of our forefathers. She always 
contemned new ideas and those who followed them, 
and at her age she is not likely to change. You will 
tind her wedded to old ways in cooking and manage- 
ment, and. very likely, jealous of interference.” 

Louise thought of all these things as she sat alone 
by the fire, and then she thought of what Cousin 
Miriam had further said to her: 

“My dear, your work in your father’s house will 
necessarily be very slow and discouraging. Do not 
rush home with the idea that you can at once over- 
turn the accustomed order of things in a household 
that has been running in one path these many years. 
Pick up one thing at a time that you think might be 
bettered, and see what you can make of it. Begin 
in your own room; you can surely hold sway there. 
But, outside of that, be very careful how you intro- 
duce improvements too hastily, or give offence by 
finding fault with the established order of things. 
Write to me in all your difficulties, and I will advise 
you as well as possible. But what you must most 
bear in mind is to temper your zeal with discretion.” 

Louise rose wearily from before the fire, and com- 
menced her preparations for bed. What would have 
been Aunt Wealthy’s horror had she seen the * good, 
live feather bed ” carefully deposited upon two chairs 
can only be left to conjecture. The plump tick be 
neath was filled with long, golden straw in sufficient 
abundance to form an inviting couch to one as young 
and strong as Louise. 

A part of the heavy “ comfortables ” followed the 
feather bed, and the young girl, as she sank to rest, 
felt that after all she was in her father’s house, where 
she belonged and where her duty and her love would 
henceforth lie. 

(vO BE CONTINUED.) 


FEw save the poor feel for the poor : 
The rich know not how hard 
It is to be of needful rest 
And needful food debarred. 
They know not of the scanty meal 
With small pale faces round ; 
No fire upon the cold, damp hearth 
When snow is on the ground.—L. E. Landon. 


she must have had so many hopes and aspirations 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 

Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
XIL—SQUASHES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 

~—— HE general name of Squash is 
. given to several species of the 
gourd family, of the genus 
Cucurbita, the specific name 
being said to have come from 
the last syllable of an Indian 
designation for the fruit—As- 
kutasquash. There nu- 
merous species of the family, 
and as they hybridize very 
readily, others are constantly 
appearing. Of all the garden 
products, the squash has perhaps the widest range 
of natural growth, flourishing in the hottest climates, 
while it matures in the brief summers of the high lati- 
tudes; and the ripened fruit of the later varieties can 
with ordinary care be kept for at least six months. 
Where the edible gourd originated is a matter of 
doubt, though its abundance in India and that por- 
tion of Asia leads to the supposition that it may have 
been a native of that section ; while there also seems 
reason to suppose that it grew wild in northern 
Africa, and quite possibly in portions of America, 
since the fruit was found in the hands of the natives 
of the latter country before it seems practicable for 
them to have adopted it from the settlers. It was 
known to the ancient Romans, and at the present 
time forms a quite important article of diet for the 
people of Turkey and Asia Minor. In fact, the squash, 
under various forms and names, is known in almost 
every country on the face of the earth where vege- 
table culture receives any attention. 

The squash proper is divided into two principal 
varieties—the summer and the winter. The former, 
maturing early, are valuable only while in an immature 
state, and are not edible after their flesh has ripened, 
as it becomes very hard and woody. This group is 
Again divided into the “scallop” and the “crook- 
neck,” which differ principally in shape, though the lat- 
ter has more of the “ gourd-like” qualities. Properly 
cooked and seasoned, the summer squash forms one 
of the most appetizing vegetable dishes, and its use 
is commended for persons of weakened digestion. 
‘The winter squash, on the other hand, while slower 
in maturing, has no food value until ripe, but retains 
its edible qualities as long as it can be preserved. 
This is used both as a vegetable side dish, and for the 
making of pies and in some other forms of cookery. 
There are a great many varieties, and additions are 
being made to the list annually ; but in the northern 
portions of our country a few still hold the chief 
places of honor, among which may be mentioned the 
Hubbard squash, the Boston marrow and one or two 
other favorites. In England the vegetable marrow 
holds the first place, and other countries have each 
their peculiar specialty, best adapted to the soil 
and climate and the palates of the people. 


The cultivation of the squash, either of the summer 
or the winter variety, is a simple matter. The ground 
should be made reasonably rich with any approved 
fertilizer, and the seeds may be sown at any time till 
quite late in the spring. Six or eight in a hill are 
sufficient, two-thirds of which may be allowed to 
mature. The hills should be three or four feet apart 
each way for summer squashes, and twice as far 
for the winter sorts. They will require to be kept 
free of weeds till the plants get a good start, after 
which they prove so strong growers that weeds have 
a poor chance to obtain a footing. 

The pumpkin, which may be regarded as more dis- 
tinctively the New England vegetable, is also a mem- 
ber of the genus Cucurbita, and is known botanically 
as the Cucurbita pepo. The nativity of the pumpkin 
is not determined, though it is believed to have been 
indigenous to this country. In the colonial days, 
and during the early life of the country, there was no 
more valuable adjunct to our New England agricul- 
ture than this useful vegetable. It was especially the 
companion of the corn crop, and its culture cost so 
little effort as to be quite insignificant. A pumpkin 
seed dropped in each hill of corn at the time of plant- 
ing, or thrust into the ground somewhat later in the . 
season, with sufficient care to insure that the young 
vine was not cut off during the hoeing—that was all 
the expenditure required for a yield of a ton or two 
of the golden fruit, late in the autumn, with no inter- 
ference with the growth or yield of the crops with 
which it was planted. All through the autumn and 
winter months the “ pumpkin pie” formed a staple 
accompaniment of the farmer’s frugal meal; and if 
it came on to the table at morning, noon and even- 
ing, it was never considered an intrusion, for every 
genuine New Englander will still aver that the skill 
of man or woman has yet to produce its equal, when 
properly made. Cut in strips and peeled, the flesh 
of the finest specimens was dried, and carefully 
stowed away, with the dried apples, to continue the 
supply after the fruit in its natural state should be no 
longer available. So far as human consumption is 
concerned, the pumpkin finds its sole place as a ma- 
terial for pies, but it has ever been regarded asa 
favorite food for stock, meeting a hearty relish and 
giving good results in the formation of fat and muscle. 
The seeds have also held an important place in the 
rural family medicine list on account of their diuretic 
and anthelmintic qualities. The juice of the pump 
kin contains considerable sugar, and in various coun- 
tries, in times of trial, notably in New England dur- 
ing the Revolution, it has been boiled down and 
made to take the place of sugar. 

We scarcely cross family lines in going from the 
pumpkin to the melon, though the latter belongs to 
the genus Cucumis, and is known scientifically as 
Cucumis melo or Cucumis citrullus, according as it 
happens to be a muskmelon ora watermelon. Popu- 
larly, in Europe the term melon is generally under- 
stood as applying to the former, while in this country 
the reverse is the case, and the mention of the name 
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brings to mind the ponderous body and red, juicy 


heart of the citrud/us. The latter is a native of Africa, 
but finds at the present time its broadest culture and 
its best market in the United States. Being a native 
of the low latitudes, it flourishes best in warm coun- 
tries ; and although it grows in the northern states of 
the Union to some extent, its best returns are made 
from New Jersey southward. Recently the state of 
Georgia has taken up the culture on a generous scale, 
making a specialty of shipments by rail to New 
York as a distributing point, and thousands of acres 
are now given to the melon in that state. This fruit 
is justly much esteemed as an adjunct of the dinner, 
and during its season—which, owing to its perishable 
nature can hardly be prolonged for more than three 
or four months, even by importing from as far south 
as the West Indies—it is largely consumed. ‘I’o the 
vast majority of people nothing can be more refresh- 
ing or more healthful than a section of perfectly ripe, 
thoroughly cooled watermelon; but no method has 
been devised by which it can be eaten gracefully. 

The muskmelon, which is the standard in Europe, 
and in this country is principally valued as a breakfast 
fruit, is a native of Asia, and in Persia and that por- 
tion of the world has doubtless reached its greatest 
development. In eastern lands it is cultivated with 
acare for the distinction of species which is not 
known in America, though the favorite is the small 
cantaloupe, with its firm flesh and delightful tlavor. 

The cucumber also, as might be judged from its 
name, belongs to the genus which includes the melon 
family, and is known in scientific circles as Cucumis 
sativus, This plant is a native of southern Asia, and 
its fruit has been a favorite for unnumbered centuries. 
It is recorded by Pliny that the Emperor ‘liberius 
was supplied with cucumbers daily, all the year 
round. While the fruit has next to no use except 
for the making of pickles, for that purpose it may be 
said to lead all the other pickling products of the 
garden and the fields. ‘The methods in which it may 
be employed are practically endless, and there are 
many varieties of the fruit, differing in rapidity of 
maturing, in the texture and flavor of the flesh, in 
size and formation. But a few of the standard sorts, 
which have stood the test of very many years, still 
keep their hold upon the popular favor. 

Cabbage is a vegetable in high favor as a food 
product, and is deservedly so on account of its rich- 
ness in nitrogenous compounds. Its parentage is 
supposed to be traceable to the wild or sea cabbage 
of England and Europe; though there is some ques- 
tion whether, like so many other food products, it 
did not originate on the shore of the Mediterranean. 
However that may be, it has in some members of its 
family reached about all civilized countries, and is 
found a product of the widest utility. Asa vegetable 
pure and simple, it comes as an element of strength 
especially to the poor man’s table; while for pick- 
ling, for salads and other table uses it has a field for 
which there is no immediate substitute. As a winter 
food for poultry it is very excellent. While there are 


several branches of the cabbage family, most of 


them are well known to our culinary service. The 
most general representative is the drumhead or com- 
mon cabbage, while the red variety is used princi- 
pally for pickling, and the Savoy is a hardy green 
sort with very wrinkled leaves. 

Cauliflower is a member of the cabbage family, the 
peculiarity of which is that the inflorescence of the 
plant is so formed as to present the compact, edible 
head, which is also especially a favorite in pickles. 
This particular form of the vegetable is highly prized, 
and has been in favored use from very early times. 
Broccoli is a variety of the cauliflower, while other 
representatives of the class are not in sufficient 
use in this country to warrant detailed reference to 
them. It must be said of all the cabbage family, 
that while they are valuable anti-scorbutics, they are 
also quite difficult of digestion, especially after they 
have passed the stage of early tenderness, and have a 
great tendency to produce flatulence and pain in the 
stomach, so that they are not adapted for use by 
those with impaired digestion. 

The eggplant has become eminently an American 
vegetable, though it is doubtless a native of Arabia, 
and is known to have been under cultivation since 
the early days of the Roman empire. But it was not 
till introduced to this country that it found the best 
soil and climate, and here it grows to a size and an 
excellence that quite overshadow its best estate in 
foreign lands. It originally received the name of the 
mad-apple, from its relation to the mandragora, and 
some kindred name attaches to it in all the principal 
languages of Europe. The plant thrives best in a 
hot, sandy soil, which must, however, be richly fer- 
tilized ; and where it can be saved from insect pests, 
it proves a very profitable garden crop. The fruit, 
which is of an oblong form, and something the shape 
of an egg, frequently attains to the size of four to six 
inches in diameter, with the length fifty per cent. 
greater. It is sometimes boiled, but the standard 
method is by slicing quite thin, soaking for a time in 
salted water, and frying, either plain or rolled, in 
crumbs. The taste is peculiar to itself, though it is 
thought by many to closely resemble that of the sweet 
potato when similarly cooked. 

Asparagus is said to have come from Persia, though 
it grows wild on the south coast of England, and is 
so common in Russia that it is eaten by the cattle 
like common grass. An English writer in 1768, how- 
ever, claimed that it had been introduced to that 
country only a few years previous. The Romans are 
said to have cultivated the plant with great success, 
raising stems of remarkable size, but their method of 
cooking was quite different from that of our time and 
country. ‘The best heads only were selected by them 
—those which were large and tender. These were 
dried ; and when required for the table could be 
plunged into hot water, boiled for a few moments, 
and were ready to be served in ail their original 
excellence. 


—A. G. Ormand. 
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Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HovskKEEPING’S GIRL 
EVERYDAY 
HEROINES. 


READERS. 
Among other interesting things 
at the coming World’s Fair will be 
an exhibition of woman’s work and progress. 
How glad we shall be to see it, or even to hear of 
it, and how proud we shall feel of the skill, taste and 
industry there displayed. 
Surely, never in all history did women have such 
opportunities as now to use their talents and de- 
velop their powers. 
That they have improved those opportunities, the 
great exhibition will no doubt bear witness. 
Long before this time the ambitious woman has 
laid her plans, and the gifted woman has set to work, 
and the persevering woman has mapped out the 
course she means to take,—that she may be repre- 
sented in that rare collection which is to stand for 
all womanhood. 
But have you heard whether or not our evervdai 
heroines are doing anything in this matter ? 
That elder sister who is both father and mother to 
the little ones, “supported” by her labor,—are her 
kind words and untiring footsteps being phono- 
graphed, so that at Chicago we may learn to admir- 
sisterly heroism ? 
That patient girl in lonely farmhouse, whose life is 
one unceasing round of petty cares,—what record is 
being kept of her countless ministries and self-de- 
nials. that we may appreciate daughterly devotion ? 
Ah! women like these will have neither place nor 
name in the exposition; yet, if their beautiful lives 
could by some means be reproduced for the judges’ 
inspection, our everyday heroines might easily rank 
first among those to whom honor is due. 
| With Thanksgiving Day almost 
___|at our doors, and Santa Claus 
just around the corner, the spirit of generosity pos- 
sesses us! 
Somebody, in consequence, will have an extra 
mercy to “count up” on the last [Thursday of this 
month, or be able to rejoice over at least one gift for 
“ Xmas ’92.” 
It is easy and pleasant to be generous, but how 
many of us can recerve a favor as gracefully as we can 
bestow one? 
Strange though it may seem, not a few who take 
delight in making presents, and to whom the “ thank 
you” of others is sweetest music, are themselves 
awkward, constrained, even cold. when it becomes 
their turn to express gratitude. 
Now, since every single gift is a sign, in some 
measure, of kindness, friendliness or affection, can 
the utmost courtesy at our command be too much to 
offer in response ? 
Put yourself in the giver’s place; how do you like 
a brusque “thanks,” or a chilling “much obliged”? 
Are you not disappointed, vexed ? 
Practice, then, my dears, the art of receiving, as 


“THANK Yov.” 


Noy 


holidays not far distant an excellent time to begin. 


In Stupy Hove.| ~Ob-h!” groans Midget. 

“ _______| “What is it?” inquires Letty 
anxiously, while Ernestine stops with her finger on 
Genoa (she is studying facts about Columbus), and 
Bright Eyes looks up from her beloved drawing. 

“Oh, um-m! This old composition!” complains 
Midget. 

“Is thatall?” laughs Bright Eyes. 
we thought you were sick.” 

“So | am—sick of this!” is the rueful reply. 

“ How strange! /love compositions. They are as 
easy as—easy,” says Ernestine, and then she goes 
back to Columbus at Genoa. 

“ What’s the subject, dear?” asks Letty kindly. 

~ Teacher said ‘to choose some topic of the day.’ 
So | have. My composition is called, ‘Which Shall! 
it Be?’ [tis about the presidential election,” Midget 
announces rather proudly. 

“ Presi—!” but Bright Eyes cannot speak for laugh- 
ing, and the other girls join in the mirth. 

“It is a good subject, I’m sure,” protests Midget. 
*Only—I can’t think of anything to say. 
twenty minutes writing six words: 
election comes this year.’” 

“What a wonderful piece of news!” begins Bright 
Eyes, teasingly. 

“If | were you I'd take another subject, dear,” ad- 
vises Letty. 

“Yes, do!” exclaims Ernestine. Then she opens 
her own composition book. “Here are the rules for 
writing that my teacher gives :-— 


* Why. Midget. 


I've been 
‘The presidential 


* Have something to say. 
Say it as well as possible. 
Midget, dear, how can you have ‘something to say’ 
about the election ?”’ 

Midget is wise enough to take good advice. She 
tries a more familiar theme, and so well dues she suc- 
ceed with ¢4a¢, in keeping Ernestine’s two rules, that 
all the school will soon have the pleasure of listening 
to Midget’s composition on—Dolls. 

HELPING AND 

HINDERING 


Wherever Goon HovuskEKEEPING 
goes—and it is a famous tr iveler !— 
members of our Helping Mother Sisterhood are found. 

A sincere desire to help her mother makes any girl 
a member. 

But what zs helping? Much, we know, that bears 
the name, is only hindering. 

When you tease your mother to let you do a piece 
of work that she prefers to do herself,—is that help- 
ing? When you invade the kitchen, on a busy morn- 
ing, with some new recipe that you insist on trying 
there and then,—is that helping ? 

Real helpers have but one aim—to spare mother’s 
steps, and save her from annoyance. They are on 
hand when any errands are to be done. They be- 
lieve in “a place for everything and everything in its 
place.” Such are honored members of our H. M. S. 
—M. D. Steriing. 
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THANKSGIVING AT FARMER JOHNS’. 
Giving ‘‘ Thanks to the Lord for all His Mercies.” 
a HY, father, yous don't mean to say 
you ain’t goin’ to have no turkey, 
an’ no cranberry sauce —an’ to- 

morrow Thanksgivin’!”’ 

“[ mean just what I say.” 
Farmer Johns quoth grimly. 
“Cold pork is good enough for 
ue; J ain’t got much to be thank- 
ful for—with your mother an’ Liz 
away, an’ the old place jest spi/ed 
: with the new railroad cuttin’ 
through.” 

Susan sighed. “Well, | hope they'd get back 
to-night,” she said; “but if Aunt Marthy’s worse, of 
course they couldn’t come. I’ve baked bread to-day, 
anyhow,” she added, with resignation in her voice, 
“an’ made a batch of pun’kin pies, an’ I guess / can 
get along without turkey an’ cranberry sauce, same 
zs you kin.” 

Farmer Johns’ only reply was a surly grunt as 
he left the kitchen and strode out toward the 
cattle sheds, which, owing to the “cuttin’ through” 
of the new railroad, he had recently been obliged 
to move. His daughter watched him for a moment, 
then she sighed deeply as she pinned up her dark 
calico frock and knelt to scrub the already spotless 
kitchen floor. 

Susan Johns was a comely young woman, in spite 
of her sad and rebeilious face. She was quite in ac- 
cord with her grim old father, too, for once, and little 
inclined to make a feast and thank the Lord for his 
mercies, when it was not yet three months since her 
lover's sudden death. Though she had felt a little 
shock when the idea had first been presented to her, 
she now took a grim satisfaction in the thought that 
the day of universal praise and good cheer should be 
allowed to pass them by unnoticed. 

By and by the early November twilight fell, and 
Susan lighted the lamp and prepared the frugal sup- 
per, which she and her father ate in silence. Then, 
when she had washed the tea things and put them 
away, she came and sat by the table, where her father 
was poring over the last week’s local paper, and took 
up her knitting. Now and again, as her thoughts 
went back to the events of the past three months, she 
sighed, and felt more and more convinced that she, 
at least, had nothing to be thankful for. So the 
evening wore drearily on. 

The shriek of an engine in the distance and 
the oncoming rush and rattle of the approaching 
train, caused Farmer Johns to move uneasily in 
his chair. The damages he had received from the 
company in no way compensated him for the ruth- 
less invasion of his property by this shrieking mon- 
ster, which twice daily rushed madly along the iron 
pathway which now bisected his aforetime peace- 
ful farm. 

“Tf mother an’ Liz had been comin’ home to-night. 


they’d a took chat train,” said Susan in a slow, mo- 
notonous tone. 

As she spoke the train came thundering by. Sud- 
denly there was an awful trembling of the earth 
around them; the onward rumble ended in a hideous 
crash, out of which emerged such unearthly sounds 
of hissing steam and human outcries as they had 
never heard before. 

“Good Lord!” cried Farmer Johns, springing to his 
feet, “an accident!” 

One moment sufficed for him to light his lantern, 
seize an axe, and hasten forth into the night. Susan 
paused only to put the kettle upon the stove and set 
the lamp in the kitchen window; why, she hardly 
knew ; then, hatchet in hand, she hurried out after 
her father, and down to the scene of the wreck. 

The train, going at full speed, had met with some 
impediment upon the track; had been derailed, and 
the engine and two of the cars had gone over the em- 
bankment into the shallow brook which meandered 
through the low-lying meadow land. 

Men and women were pulling themselves up and 
crawling out of the windows, which were now upper- 
most, as if cut through the roof; but the hysterical 
outcries and groans of those who were unable to ex- 
tricate themselves from the wreck, came from the in- 
terior of the cars, and the low, crackling sound of 
flames and the upward flight of dancing sparks 
showed the little band of willing rescuers that they 
had a hideous enemy to deal with, and must lose 
no time. 

With her teeth firmly set, and her dark eyes gleam- 
ing, Susan worked like any of the men. It was not 
long before they had cut an entrance into the burning 
car, and she was the first one in. Her foot touched 
a human figure; she heard a groan, and bending she 
saw the face of a young and handsome man pinned 
down and wedged between the broken seats. At that 
moment new strength seemed given her, and her 
steady blows at length broke the last bar of wood and 
iron that held him down. But she was none too 
soon. As she had been the first to enter the car, she 
was the last to leave; choking, blinded by the smoke, 
and bending beneath the weight of her now uncon- 
scious burden. 

Farmer Johns’ was the nearest house to the wreck, 
and the lamp that Susan had placed in the window 
shone like a beacon to the rescued passengers. They 
quickly found refuge in the warm, hospitable kitchen, 
and there a physician—who ws fortunately among 
their number—attended to the serie with Susan’s 
assistance : while Farmer Johns hitched up his wagons 
so that all who were able to go on, could drive the 
three miles farther, and reach the town that night. 
But five, who had been badly cut and shaken, were 
glad to avail themselves of Susan’s proffered hospi- 
tality, and remain over night at the farm. 

Fortunately there had been no loss of life, and the 
young man whom she had rescued was the most ser- 
ously injured of them all. She had given up her own 
room to him, and the physician, having set his broker 
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leg, and taken the necessary stitches in the ugly gash 
across his brow, had given her minute directions of 
all that must be done for him, and had left him in 
her care. 

It was two o’clock in the morning before Farmer 
Johns entered his now disordered kitchen, after the 
final putting up of his teams; and he found his 
daughter Susan waiting to speak to him, with a 
brighter look upon her face than he had seen upon it 
before in months. 

“| declar,” thought Farmer Johns, “she looks most 
like she did afore she lost her beau!” 

“Father,” Susan said at once, “them poor creatures 
won’t be able to leave to-morrow, / know; an’ we 
must get up some kind of a Thanksgivin’ dinner for 
them. I feel more like it now, myself,” she added 
humbly; “I’m so thankful mother an’ Liz warn’t on 
that train!” 

“So be I,” admitted Farmer Johns. “ An’ I knowed 
you’d worry not havin’ no turkey for ’em, so I jest 
stopped at Haskell’s on my way back, an’ he let me 
have a good big gobbler; but I couldn’t git the cran- 
berries nohow. ‘Thar’s a plenty of apples an’ onions, 
though, in the cellar, so I guess you can make out. 
An’, Susan, “he added solemnly, “they say it hap- 
pened along of a cow that had strayed down on to 
the track, an’ I do feel downright thankful that ’twarn’'t 
no cow o’ mine.” 

Thanksgiving morning found Susan risen long be- 
fore the late November sun. She had each of her in- 
jured guests to visit in turn, and helped to dress their 
wounds. ‘Then she made ready an appetizing break- 
fast for them; and after that came the preparations 
for the early Thanksgiving dinner. 

Farmer Johns, having finished all of the outside 
chores, tied on one of Susan’s long aprons and sat 
down to peel the apples for the sauce. He glanced 
from time to time at his daughter’s face, which still 
wore the bright, uplifted look he had seen upon it the 
night before. Now and again, when she could get 
time to steal away, she left the kitchen and went up 
to look at the young man lying in her little bedroom 
overhead. He had been sleeping for some hours, 
but at last he wakened, and seemed to revive after the 
bowl of broth she brought him. 

“I’ve a minute to spare now,” she said, after she 
had rearranged his pillows, “an’ if there was—any 
one—you thought might be worried hearin’ of the ac- 
cident, an’ you not come, I could write to them for 
you, now.” 

He looked at her curiously and saw the slow color 
mount and overspread her comely, wistful face. He 
did not know until afterwards that it was she to whom 
he owed his life. 

“There és such a one,” he said slowly; “1 am en- 
gaged to be married, and I would like Aer to know 
that I am safe—and in good hands.” 

She brought her pen and paper then, and sat down 
beside him, and he wondered a little at her look of 
unselfish happiness as she slowly and laboriously 
wrote at his dictation. 


When he had finished he was faintly surprised that 
she should still continue writing, but he did not see 
what she had added until weeks afterward, when he 
had left the farm. “Then his sweetheart showed him 
Susan’s letter, which her own tears had stained; and 
the end of it was this: 

“When I first saw his face in the burning car I[ 
thought maybe the Lord, who took away my lover, 
would let me save this life so that some other girl 
might not be as lonely as I shall always be. That 
thought gave me the strength to do it, and now I am 
happier than I was, for I shall have this to think of 
and be thankful for, all my whole life.” 

Just as Susan was about to dish up the Thanks- 
giving dinner, with which she had taken so much 
pains, a wagon drove up to the back door. 

“ Sakes alive, if it ain’t mother and Liz!” she cried 
in great surprise. 

“You might a’ knowed we’d come,” said Lizzie, 
with a delighted little laugh. “ Aunt Marthy’s a sight 
better this mornin’, an’ mother said she couldn't stay 
away from home Thanksgivin’, nohow!” 

When the reunited family, and those of their guests 
who were able to leave their rooms, sat down at the 
table which was literally loaded with good cheer, 
mother, and Susan, and Lizzie were surprised and 
touched to see Farmer Johns do something he had 
never been known to do before. 

“Let us give thanks to the Lord for all His mer- 
cies,” he said, and bent his grizzled head for a mo- 
ment in silent prayer. 

The guests gave thanks for the lives which had 
been so mercifully spared to them on the night be- 
fore; mother and Lizzie, that they were at home once 
more, and had not come, as they had at first pro- 
posed, on that ill-fated train; but Susan’s thanks 
were for the young man in the room above, and for 
his distant sweetheart; and though Farmer Johns 
had come to feel that he was grateful for many things, 
the only articulate thought that came to him at that 
moment was, “Lord, | am thankful that accident 
warn’t caused by any cow 0’ mine.” 

Juatth Spencer. 
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A GOLDEN FRUITAGE. 


A memory lay at my heart 
Of a prayer said long ago ; 

It sweetened my day, and burst into song, 
A harmony rich and low. 


A word lay warm at my heart, 
The word of a friend to me; 

And it grew in beauty, and burst into bloom, 
Like a bud of my white rose tree. 


A thought came into my heart, 
A thought from the Heart above ; 

And its fragrance spread to the world without, 
For the name of the thought was Love. 


A memory, and word, and thought ! 
Ye are seeds from the Hand above, 
Sown in true hearts that shall bring ye forth 
A golden fruitage of Love! 
—k. H. Chase. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 
EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 
Economy oF Timez, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
Perrect Work. 
XI.—SPOTS AND STAINS. 

N connection with the work of 
the laundry proper, the treat- 
ia’ ment of those very provoking 
j and annoying stains which, 
like blots upon the character 
of a politician, are so likely to 
be discovered at the last mo- 
ment, and to prove so detri- 
= = |= mental to the peace of mind 
of those interested, is a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to 
call for a chapter at this time. 
Reference is not made to mere dirt stains, or such 
other spots as will naturally disappear with the ordi- 
nary washing; those will take care of themselves. 
But there is a class of unsightly discolorations which 
are liable to come from the laundry intensified in 
color and to bring perplexity and mortification upon 
the housewife. They come from acids, coffee, fruit, 
grass, grease and oils, ink, iron rust, mildew, tea, 
wine and perhaps other agents. Most of these can 
be removed from all ordinary fabrics, without speciai 
trouble, and with no injury to the articles. But the 
processes required should be applied before the 
laundering is begun, and should be an entirely inde- 
pendent branch of operations. Taking the several 
sorts of stains above referred to, let us give them each 
careful consideration, with the best known methods 
for their removal. 

Acids.—These are of two distinct varieties—those 
from ordinary fruits, which with the exception of 
lemon and other keen acids yield quite readily to 
treatment, and those from the chemical acids or 
compounds of which they form part. Acting upon 
the well-known chemical principle that the effects of 
acid are neutralized by the application of an alkali, 
it is easy to comprehend that acid stains will be cor- 
rected by the use of liquid ammonia. In the first 
place, the spot should be thoroughly dampened with 
pure soft water, and the ammonia diluted to a con- 
siderable degree—one part of the ordinary commer- 
cial liquid ammonia to three or four of water would 
in most cases be about right. The best way to apply 
the restorer is to spread the goods smoothly on a 
bare table or board, while still wet, and with a brush 
(a sponge or bit of rag will answer very well) cover 
the spots smoothly and thoroughly with the alkaline 
fluid. After making one application, give a minute 
or two for the chemical action, then go over the stain 
again, and so continue till the desired effect is se- 
cured. Then rinse out the whole caretuily with pure 
water, inspect the place, to see that the work has 
been carefully completed, and brighten up the color 
by the application of chloroform, if the goods were 


colored ; which will give a very perfect restoration of 
the color, in its original freshness. This use of 
chloroform should be more widely known. Where 
delicate articles, like kid gloves, are to be treated, 
the alkali should be very much reduced, till it can be 
used upon the unstained surface without producing 
discoloration, and then very gently and carefully 
applied to the acid spot till the latter disappears. 
On the reverse of this treatment, alkaline stains, like 
those from lime, and the like, may be treated with 
some gentle acid, such as a very dilute acetic. ‘This 
would be found in about the right proportions in 
common vinegar. All such treatment should be pre- 
ceded by a thorough sponging or dampening. 

Coffee.—These stains should be wet with cold, soft 
water before being put into the wash, and will usually 
be found all right when the laundering is done. A 
surer way is to turn boiling water through the fabric, 
which will carry away the stain at once. Where an 
especially fine damask suffers from this cause, it is 
recommended to apply a mixture made from the solu- 
tion of yolk of egg in clear water, with a few drops of 
wine added. Allow the solution to penetrate the 
fabric thoroughly, then wash out with clear, soft 
water, and the stain will be gone. 

Fruit.—The juice of most fruit is decidedly acid, 
and it is from this chemical constituent that the diffi- 
culty comes in dealing with fruit stains. Those which 
come from berry juice will disappear if soaked in 
milk before wetting for the laundry. Most other 
fruit stains may be removed very readily by pouring 
boiling water through them. A simple method is to 
stretch the stained part over the top ot a bowl ora 
similar receptacle, and pour the boiling water:from a 
teakettle. Peach stains are removed by a few suc- 
cessive washings, with no other treatment. Bleach- 
ing upon the grass in springtime also removes stains 
from many kinds of fruit. Where the acid element 
is strong and obstinate, the alkaline treatment should 
be resorted to. Hot sweet milk is another approved 
reagent. Another method, recommended for obsti- 
nate cases, is the rubbing of the spots with yellow 
soap upon each side, following this with a paste made 
of starch and cold water; then allowing the article 
to bleach in the sun till the stain disappears. 

Grass.— Stains from grass are among the most diffi- 
cult to successfully treat. The green color is very 
tenacious, and boiling water very generally produces 
no efiect. A method which sometimes gives success 
consists in dipping the spot in molasses and letting 
it lie for a few minutes till the fabric is thoroughly 
saturated. Then rinse the molasses out with clear 
water, which is most effective when simply warm, 
and the stain will have gone with it. When this fails, 
a solution of chloride of tin may be employed. Mak- 
ing a bath of moderate strength, dip the stain therein, 
and immediately wash it out with plenty of clear 
water. Many spots which are too firmly set to be 
removed by any ordinary means may be taken out in 
this manner, especially with a warm bath of the 
chlorine water ; but the article is not to be allowed to 
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to be thoroughly washed when taken out. The hands 
are also to be kept out of the chlorine water as much 
as possible, as it may cause soreness. 

Grease and oil.—Grease, in its various forms, is 
the housekeeper’s défe noir, and the methods for se- 
curing its removal from clothing and kindred articles 
are almost as numerous as the spots to be removed. 
Some of the more efficacious processes will be de- 
scribed, leaving each sufferer to select the one best 
adapted to her case. Spots caused by machine oil 
may be removed by rubbing with soap and cold 
water. For colored calicoes, warm soapsuds are to 
be employed; for woolens, ammonia may be found 
effective; while for silks—which must be treated 
very delicately—benzine, ether, ammonia, magnesia, 
chalk, or yolk of egg with water may give the desired 
relief. From a great many articles the stain can be 
extracted by laying it face down upon a sheet of 
thick blotting paper and placing upon it a hot flat- 
iron ; brown paper may be used in the same manner, 
but is not so absorbent and consequently not so 
effective as the blotter. A good solvent for the re- 
moval of grease is made by taking eight parts of alco- 
hol, two parts of ammonia and one of ether. Apply 
the mixture to the spot, and then rub diligently with 
a sponge and clear water. Turpentine, benzole and 
ether are employed, and the best manner for their 
use is to make the application to the reverse side of 
the article, moistening the cloth with the solvent in a 
circle about the stain and coming gradually nearer 
till the spot is covered. In this case, also, a piece of 
blotting paper should be underneath the grease spot, 
to absorb the oil as driven out, since it would other- 
wise be simply spread over a larger surface. Another 
mixture, similarly employed, but without the blotting 
paper, is made by taking two ounces of ammonia, 
one ounce of soap, a quart of soft water and a tea- 
spoonful of saltpeter. ‘The compound should be 
well shaken and stand for a few days before being 
used. Oil spots in a carpet may be removed without 
trouble by the use of a mixture of equal parts of 
chloroform and ether. Another method for the re- 
moval of oil is to cover the stain with fuller’s earth, 
pulverized chalk, or a similar medium, bringing the 
hot flatiron again into use to aid the transfer from 
the garment to the absorbent. Ammonia is a valua- 
ble agent, and a process which may be employed for 
delicate fabrics or colors consists in putting a small 
quantity—one or two teaspoonfuls—of the liquid into 
a basin of water, and then with a piece of cotton 
flannel dipped therein rubbing the spot briskly till 
the grease disappears, which will not require a very 
long time. Upon a fine silk, chloroform may be 
used; but it is not adapted for ‘common use, as it is 
expensive, and dissipates very rapidly. 

Ink.—Nothing is more common, in its field, than 
anink stain. People must and will write, even though 
stray drops get upon their clothes, and the inkstand 
gets upset occasionally. While the stain is fresh, it 
may be frequently washed out with clear cold water. 


Inked spots may be dipped in milk while very fresh, 
or if the ink has dried they may be immersed in sour 
milk or buttermilk, remaining for several hours. 
They are then to be thoroughly washed, and the 
black spot will be found to have disappeared. An- 
other method is to saturate at once with soap, rub 
briskly with a rag, then apply more soap, rub again, 
and so on till the stain is gone. Or the spots may be 
dipped in melted tallow; then wash out the tallow 
and the ink will have gone with it. A coating of 
lemon juice and salt may be applied to an ink spot, 
which is then to be laid in the sun till the stain is 
removed. Oxalic acid is a ready solvent of ink, and 
is one of the principal agents in removing it from 
paper as well as from fabrics; but it is a deadly 
poison, and must be used with the greatest care. 
Where there are so many safe methods, the better 
way is not to use it at all. 

Iron rust.—This ugly stain may be readily removed 
by drawing the affected spot over a board, so that it 
will lie smooth, covering it with salt, and squeezing 
on lemon juice till a sort of paste is formed. Of 
course a subsequent thorough rinsing is necessary. 
Cream of tartar will also remove the stain if a small 
quantity be tied into the stained part and boiled in 
clear water, 

Mildew.—Sour milk or buttermilk will frequently 
remove mildew, the affected spot being allowed to 
soak therein for some time and then being thoroughly 
washed out in clear water. Two teaspoonfuls of 
chloride of lime may be put into a pail of warm water, 
in which the mildewed spots are to be allowed to 
soak for a half-hour or longer. A tablespoonful each 
of oxalic acid and lemon juice in a half-pint of soft 
water make a remedy for mildew, as well as for ink 
and other stains; but such a mixture would be very 
poisonous. 

Paint.—What has been said regarding grease and 
oil applies in a general way to paint. It can almost 
invariably be removed by the application of benzine. 
followed by the hot iron and blotting paper, with a 
subsequent wash in warm soap and water. ‘Turpen- 
tine may also be used in place of the benzine, and 
the use of the blotting paper will not always be found 
essential. 

Tar.—Tar spots are not generally difficult of treat- 
ment. Soaking in buttermilk will sometimes remove 
them; rinsing afterward in soapsuds, followed by 
pure water. Or they may be rubbed with lard or 
butter, followed by the suds. Where these methods 
are not available, rub the spots with soap, oil of tur- 
pentine and water, repeatiny the processes if found 
necessary. 

Tea.—Stains from tea are readily taken out by 
pouring boiling water through the fabric, as directed 
in other cases. 

Wine.—Discolorations made by wine are not very 
difficult of removal, but where fine fabrics are in- 
volved, as is very likely to be the case, care should 
be taken to employ no agent which can do injury to 
texture or color. Tepid soapsuds, warm chlorine 
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‘water or ammoniated water will generally be found 
entirely adequate, and in proportion to the delicacy 
of the goods to be treated must be the care exercised. 
The solvent must be used of such low strength that 
it will not of itself stain or affect the material to be 
treated. If a test shows this condition, care and pa- 
tience will generally enable one to correct the mis- 
hap; where the fabric is too delicate to allow of 
treatment, there is only one way out of the difficulty 
—to be more cautious next time. 
—A New England Housekeeper. 
Original in Goo!) HOUSEKEEPING. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 
April’s coy suggestions, 
Whispered vows of May, 
The pledge of June, that set atune 
Each radiant summer day, 
The promises that Nature wrote 
About the August fields, 
Are all fulfilled 
In sweets distilled 
From Autumn’s luscious yields. 


For where the May tide blossoms slept, 
Later, red apples clung ; 

And where each little tendril crept, 
A purple cluster swung ; 

The rippling waves of em’rald wheat 
Changed to a golden sea, 

And clover-dew was melted 
Into honey by the bee. 


Brown, shining nuts 
And ruddy fruits, 
The fireside’s genial cheer, 
Are here to greet 
With welcome sweet 
This feast-day of the year ; 
And clasping hands 
Of household bands, 
Bright smiles and laughter gay, 
Bring happiness 
And peace to bless 
This glad Thanksgiving Day, 
—Claudia Tharin. 
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SWEET OIL. 
To stop doors from creaking put a little sweet oil on 
the hinges. 


Sweet oil will clean bronze; it must be well rubbed with 
a brush into all the crevices, then rubbed off thoroughly 
with a brush. 

Once in a great while insects crawl into the ear causing 
great pain and ringing. ‘To relieve, turn the head on one 
side and have another person fill the ear with sweet oil. 
This will drown the insect and it will be carried out with 
the oil, on to the outer edge. whence it may readily be 
removed. 

The following makes a most effectual lip salve: Equal 
parts of best oil and white wax melted together in a cup 
set in hot water. Add a little alkanet root tied in white 
muslin and put in with the oil and while they are hot, and 
it will color the mixture pink. If it is desired to perfume 
it, add oil of bergamot or oil of lavender. 

—Greta. 
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THE HEATING OF THE HOME. 
How it May be Done to the Best Advantage. 


N most portions of the habitable 
globe there exists the neces- 
sity for adjusting the tempera- 
ture to the comfort of the 
human denizen. Now and 
then there may be experi- 
enced, in many sections of the 
globe, a delightful season, 
when for days and perhaps 
weeks at a time the tem- 
perature is so enjoyable that 
scarcely an adjustment of 
clothing is needed to keep one 
in perfect comfort; and there 
are even isolated bits of country, here and there on 
the earth’s surface, where year in and year out this 
equable condition may be said to exist. But these 
days and spots are so few compared with the needs 
of all the people, that the average householder, in 
whatever portion of the world his lot may be cast, 
must take great heed for the preservation of the com- 
fort of his home, looking to the mitigation alike of 
the heats of summer and the rigors of winter. But it 
is the latter with which we are concerned at this 
season of the year. 

This warming of the home is a modern matter; so 
modern, in fact, that we are still experimenting and 
developing the best methods for carrying it on and 
carrying it out in a manner to conduce to our general 
enjoyment of life and to best conserve the health of 
the several members of our households. Doubtless 
the ancients experienced the same discomforts when 
the fierce heats of summer beat upon them, or when 
the icy breath of the North blew through their gar- 
ments, which are so trying at the present time. They 
knew the ameliorating character of fire, as an anti- 
dote to the frosts of winter; but their means for em- 
ploying its -eneficent agency were very limited. 
For ages the simple wood fire in the open air was the 
only practicable method of communicating artificial 
warmth. This fire might be built in front of the en- 
trance to the tent or hut, and thus the interior be re- 
lieved of a portion of the chill; but the open door 
through which came the warmth from the blazing 
fuel admitted as well the frigid atmosphere, the smoke 
and dust from the fire. A portion of the difficulty 
was solved by bringing the blazing embers inside the 
inclosure, and shutting out the obnoxious drafts. An 
opening at the top of the tent or hut permitted the 
exit of the smoke—and thus life was preserved, 
though it must be confessed at sad trial of the eyes, 
lungs and other delicate tissues of the system. 

From this method there was gradually evolved the 
idea of the chimney, which carried with it the fire- 
place at the base. But this improvement did not 
come into use till the fourteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era—and there again for several centuries the 
wheels of progress stood still. The chimney was 
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adopted at that time, very nearly as it exists to-day ; 
the fireplace, the open hearth, the crane and the culi- 
nary utensils which it bore—these for many genera- 
tions served to give a degree of comfort much in ad- 
vance of former ages, yet wretchedly inadequate, as 
we look at them now. 

The first rude type of the modern stoves seems to 
have been a German invention, and was a modifica- 
tion of the fire outside the tent. The source of heat 
was still outside the house; but the fire was built in 
an iron box, the back end of which, passing through 
the wall of the house, projected inside, and from that 
portion of its surface radiated a certain (or uncertain) 
amount of heat. The brazier or charcoal dish had 
existed previously, as a modification of the blaze in 
the center of the apartment on the floor, and was in 
use in Greece and Egypt in the early days. 

The principle of the furnace for house-warming 
purposes originated with the ancient Romans, in the 
hypocaust (literally, “fire beneath”), which consisted 
of a vault beneath the building, heated by a fire 
within, the warm air from its surface being conducted 
through earthen pipes to the apartments above. The 
plan is said first to have been employed for the warm- 
ing of baths, and afterward adopted for private dwell- 
ings. The practical though crude form of the fur- 
nace, as known at the present time, was adopted, 
both in England and in this country, shortly before 
the American Revolution, but it was not till the pres- 
ent century was well advanced that it came into any- 
thing like general use, even in public buildings. 

It was about the middle of the eighteenth century 
chat stoves of what may be styled a modern pattern 
began to be made in this country; and it wes almost 
exactly a century later before they came inte general 
service among the common people of the nation. {[n 
1741 Benjamin Franklin, whose great service to hu- 
manity in this direction is not so well understood as 
in some other lines, invented what he called the 
“ Pennsylvania fireplace,” which was really the first 
“air-tight” stove. It consisted of several iron plates, 
with a shutter to control the draft and a register for 
the distribution of the heat. Other inventions came 
at about the same time, the primary object, especially 
in Franklin’s case, being the conservation of fuel, 
which was being devoured in such quantities by the 
vast fireplaces that the keeping up of a supply, with 
the means for transportation then available, was fast 
becoming an important problem for the cities and 
larger towns. It is notable that the name of this in- 
ventor is still preserved in the “ Franklin stove” of 
the present. 

Doubtless the Revolutionary war, with the period 
of hardship which followed, aided by the war of 1812, 
did much to retard development of the idea, both 
among makers and with the general body of the people 
as purchasers. In 1820 anthracite coal was adopted 
as a fuel, a few tons being mined in that year, and 
ten years later a patent for a coal-burning stove was 
issued, followed rapidly by others, as it was mani- 
fested that the new fuel could in this manner be ad- 


vantageously utilized. Along that line there has been 
practically half a century of development; and while 
other methods of heating, and to some extent of cook- 
ing, are now employed, it is doubtless safe to consider 
that more than nine-tenths of the readers of this jour- 
nal have to do, directly or indirectly, with the stove 
or the range, coal burning, as a part of their house- 
hold equipment. To such, a few practical sugges- 
tions regarding the management of the coal burner 
may not be amiss. 

It will be well for every person using coal, or any 
other fuel, to bear in mind the principle which 
prompted the invention of the modern stove, and 
thus added so materially to the comfort of the world. 
Do not fail to get all the heat possible out of the fuel, 
and when this is done to use the heat to the best ad- 
vantage. Many a family, giving heed to this maxim, 
might, with no sacrifice of comfort or of efficiency, 
save enough in a year to add materially to the adorn- 
ment of the house in which they live, or to supply 
many luxuries of which they are now deprived. One 
great mistake comes from allowing the fire to burn 
fiercely when it is not needed, allowing the heat to 
pass up the chimney in the vain attempt (as it would 
seem) to warm “all of outdoors.” The stove or range 
should be so studied and understood that the fire 
may be managed perfectly, and whenever there is no 
immediate call for a fierce heat, the combustion should 
be checked. This can be done so perfectly on all 
modern stoves, whether employed for cooking or for 
warming simply, that it is an economic sin to waste 
any considerable amount of heat by sending it up the 
chimney, or by opening doors or windows to cool off 
superheated rooms. Yet this is too often done by 
people who ought to pursue a different course. 

In starting a coal fire, in order to waste little time, 
a good supply of kindling material should be em- 
ployed, and probably charcoal is the best for this 
purpose. Next to it would come hard wood thor- 
oughly dried and cut into small pieces—the smaller 
the better, as a smooth layer of coal can then be 
placed over them in the best possible condition for 
ignition. If the kindling is coarse, the heated and 
partially ignited coal tumbles about as the kindling 
burns out, losing its heat and wasting the energy 
which had been expended. For most uses, small coal 
is the best, since it takes fire more readily, will work 
favorably with a much thinner layer, and can in all 
respects be the better controlled. For the same 
reason it should be cared for, the accumulations of 
ashes and debris promptly removed, and a sufficient 
body of fuel maintained so that the fire may not burn 
through and go out. There should at no time after 
the fire is started be so much coal put over that per- 
fect combustion is checked. It is not necessary to go 
into the scientific aspect of this condition, since every 
housekeeper knows that a clear, bright surface gives 
four times the heat which is received when the same 
amount of live coal is smothered beneath a thick 
layer of fresh fuel. 

A practical experiment will show an object lesson 
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worth pages of theory and instruction. Take a 
brightly burning coal fire, which is at its very best for 
the morning’s work or for preparing the dinner, but 
which will become exhausted before the work is com- 
pleted. A skilled manipulator will deftly add a pound 
or so of fresh coal before the fire shows any indica- 
tion of slackening, spreading it thinly over the sur- 
face, and perhaps removing a bit of ash or waste at 
the bottom of the fire, so as to allow a still freer sup- 
ply of oxygen, since no school-child needs to be in- 
formed that combustion depends upon the supply of 
oxygen. In an instant the fresh fuel has become as- 
similated with that already in service, the jets of gas 
which escape from its surface change to flickering 
tongues of flame; there is no check to the steady 
march of the household events. When the fire is no 
longer needed at full heat, a little more coal is added, 
evenly distributed over the surface, as before, the 
drafts are closed, the checks are opened as experi- 
ence has shown to be the best method of retaining a 
live fire, not active at the time, but ready to be made 
active at littke more than a minute’s notice. In 
contrast to this method, note the procedure of the 
thoughtless or heedless personage. The fire, once 
burning thoroughly, goes on unnoticed till it begins 
to fail. Being no longer able to do its assigned work, 
it is certainly inadequate for the added task of ignit- 
ing a fresh supply of fuel. But the latter, in over- 
whelming quantity, is “ dumped on,” quite smothering 
the existing fire and heat, and there follows a tedious 
wait till the combustion is once more under way, and 
the “fire burns up through.” Burns up through, in- 
deed! It ought never to have to do anything of the 
kind, after the first kindling for the day, not only on 
account of the waste of fuel which is caused, but the 
disorganization of labor and perhaps the serious de- 
triment of the food which is being cooked. 

Another matter to which attention should be con- 
stantly given is that of keeping the stove clean. Not 
alone externally. How many a kitchen range, espe- 
cially, will be found elaborately polished on the out- 
side, faultless in every respect, which fails to do its 
work properly, simply because within it is choked 
and filled with dust and ashes. The oven is covered, 
to the depth of perhaps an inch or two, the passages 
beneath are filled; the fire roars and roasts every- 
body in its vicinity, but it does not do the work which 
it ought inside the range. Comment is not needed ; 
and yet many a faithful stove dealer suffers in trade 
and in the opinion of his patrons, because nobody 
pays any attention to these hidden recesses. With 
variations to suit the case, what has been said about 
the management of a stove applies with equal force 
to the parlor heater or to the kitchen cooker. 

The question is often asked, “ How warm should 
our rooms be kept?’ Speaking from acommon-sense 
standpoint, the answer is very simple—‘ Warm 
enough to be comfortable.” This condition is not al- 
ways indicated by the thermometer. ‘There is often a 
chill in the atmosphere for which the e‘evation of the 
mercury gives no justification ; and the physical con- 


dition of the individual may have quite as much to do 
with the degree of satisfactory warmth. ‘There is un- 
doubtedly such a thing as overheating rooms; and 
there is with equal certainty such a thing as living in 
a perpetual chill, from the mistaken idea that in some 
mysterious manner the cause of health is thereby 
subserved. Between the two there is the happy mean 
of comfortable and healthful living. 

In the better class of residences, in city offices, 
churches, manufacturing establishments and the like, 
the heating stove is largely displaced by other meth- 
ods, principal among which may be mentioned the 
hot-air furnace, the steam and the hot-water systems. 
The open grate, with its genial blaze, is too evidently 
a luxury to receive mention among the practical meth- 
ods for general utility. Each of these has its pleasant 
and unpleasant features, and much might be written 
regarding the management of each, which the limits 
of this article will not admit. It would seem apparent 
that the danger of contaminating the air is much less 
through the use of the hot-water system, and that the 
character of heat is very agreeable, while the manage- 
ment is comparatively easy. This system is yet in 
its infancy, and quite likely it may be widely devel- 
oped in the near future, especially for application in 
dwellings. 

Inseparably connected with the subject of heating 
is that of ventilation—a topic of vast moment, and 
one which in its broader lines engages the attention 
of leading scientists of the world. But for the dwell- 
ing house the matter need not be a complicated one. 
It cannot be too constantly impressed upon those 
who would live long and happily, that the very first 
requisite for that consummation is pure air. -Let this 
air, if possible, be of a comfortable temperature, but 
at any rate let it be pure. And yet the matter of ven- 
tilation is subject to abuse. A stream of colder air, 
amounting practically to a draft, pouring down upon 
the heads of the inmates of an apartment, is not ven- 
tilation—it is an invitation to colds, caiarrhal atfec- 
tions, and all the deadly evils which follow in their 
train. Fresh air can be admitted almost anywhere, 
in sufficient volume to replace all the vitiation and 
consumption, without the creation of a draft or an- 
noyance to even the most sensitive. It should not 
come, as is sometimes the case with the hot-air fur- 
nace, from a musty cellar, but should be taken from 
without, in such manner that it shall be as free as 
possible from contamination. The detai's of such 
arrangement necessarily vary so much, and will de- 
pend so much upon individual circumstances, that 
few inflexible rules can be laid down, and it is not 
the method upon which results will depend. A win- 
dow slightly raised, with such provision that the in- 
coming cool air shall not rush in a compact column 
across the room, will give the supply of oxygen 
which the human lungs require, as certainly as the 
most elaborate “system” which has ever been de- 
vised, though the operation may not be quite so 
convenient. 

—Newton Norton. 
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WOMAN’S WORK AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 
il. 
The Relation of Foreign Women to the Great Fair. 


7 HE Lady Managers of the World’s 
| Fair have not only been keenly 
alive to the interests of American 
women, but to foreign women as 
well—Mrs. Palmer, the president, 
going to Europe in May, 1891, 
with the object of creating an in- 
terest among influential women 
abroad. Everywhere she met 
with the greatest kindness and consideration from no- 
table men and women. In December she addressed 
personal letters to the women sovereigns of Europe, 
as well as to the wife of the French president, request- 
ing the appointment of a committee of women in each 
country to codperate with the American Woman’s 
Board. 

The efforts of the Lady Managers have been 
crowned with an overwhelming success, and they 
with their foreign helpers are fast infusing enthusi- 
asm concerning the Exposition to women throughout 
the world. France was the first nation to appoint a 
World’s Fair committee of women, and the names 
comprising it—some of them internationally famous 
for intelligence and philanthropy—are Mrs. and Miss 
Yves Guyot, wife and daughter of the Minister of 
Public Works; Mrs. David, vice-president of the 
society for improving the condition of women: Mrs. 
Koechlin-Schwartz, president of the Union de femmes 
de France (aid to the wounded), and many others 
whose names are a guarantee of their efficiency in 
undertaking this work. It is hoped that among the 
great musical events of the Exposition, will be the 
repetition of Madam Agusta Holmes’ * Ode ‘Trium- 
phal,” which was composed in honor of the French 
Republic, and produced in Paris in connection with 
the Exposition of 1889 and which was given at an ex- 
pense of sixty thousand dollars, which sum was ex- 
pended in scene painting, costumes, electrical light- 
ing, effecting a magnificent combination of the beau- 
ties of Greek art, with all the modern resources of 
music and scenic representation. 

The Lady Managers are much concerned at the 
going out of the French ministry, fearing it may affect 
their interests, for while it may occasion no detri- 
mental alterations in the existing circumstances, they 
recognize the possibility with grave alarm. 

Mr. Lincoln, the American minister to England, has 
recently forwarded to the Board the list of distin- 
guished ladies forming the committee having in 
charge the British woman's exhibit, Princess Chris- 
tian of Schleswig-Holstien, daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, being the president. Subcommittees for the 
different subjects which itis intended to represent at 
the World's Fair were formed, each of the following 
ladies undertaking one exhibit: Baroness Burdett 
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Coutts, Philanthropy; Mrs. Fawcett, Education; 
Mrs. Beresford Fenwick, Nursing ; Lady Henry Gros- 
venor in conjunction with Mrs. Tyssen Amherst, 
Needlework; Lady Roberts, Handicraft; Mrs. 
Roberts-Austen, Art; Lady Aberdeen, Scottish and 
Irish industries. 

Miss Fay Lankaster was made secretary of the Board 
and entered immediately into communication with 
the officers of the American Board of Lady Managers. 
Matters were somewhat delayed by the death of the 
Duke of Clarence. Probably their most remarkable 
exhibit will be one in which English women are well 
versed—Nursing. A London newspaper prophesies 
that there will not be a finer display in thisline at the 
Exposition. It will include a sick room fitted with 
every practical, new and approved appliance, and a 
trained nurse will be sent to install the exhibit. As 
the model hospital is to form a marked feature of the 
Woman's Building, exhibits of a similar character 
from other countries will give a fine opportunity for 
comparison between foreign modes and our own. 

Philanthropic and sanitary showings will form a 
conspicuous part of the English exhibit. Sir Henry 
Wood, general secretary of the British Commission, 
dryly advises against a display of English cooking. 
In art, however, the English women will make a very 
creditable showing—the bust of the Queen, executed 
by one of her daughters, will be included in the ex- 
hibit, and it is said that the Queen herself will send 
samples of knitting and spinning done when she 
was a girl, also specimens of her painting. Mr. Henry 
Welcome of London has consented to loan a valuable 
picture for exhibition in the Woman’s Building. It 
is a portrait of Pocahontas painted from life during 
the time she lived in England, after her conversion 
to Christianity. 

An Irish village is to be erected on the fair grounds. 
The Countess of Aberdeen is president of the asso- 
ciation undertaking this new and large enterprise; 
she is assisted by Mrs. Power Lalor, who is now 
actively engaged in arranging the display from which 
a great stimulus to Irish cottage industries is ex- 
pected. Mrs. Lalor will probably superintend the 
exhibit in person, from which Lady Aberdeen and 
herself are anticipating such substantial results to 
the Irish peasant women. 

The Woman’s Commission in Germany is now an 
assured fact. German ladies of influence are being 
enlisted in the work, and Madam Morganstern of 
Berlin, one of the best known philanthropists in 
Europe, has assured the women workers of the 
World’s Fair, of her hearty cooperation. A letter 
from the Countess Itzenplitz, one ot Germany’s 
most advanced thinkers, says that all the German 
women’s societies for benevolence, art and industry 
will be represented through the German Woman’s 
Commission. An extra efiort will be made to pre- 
pare a fine exhibit of the home industries of the 
poor, and a number of wonderful productions are 
promised from the art industrial societies. 

The Lady Managers have been in communication 
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with Madam Rosalie Olivecrona, a Stockholm lady 
and a writer of reputation, who gives a detailed and in- 
teresting statement touching the status of Swedish 
women. Madam Olivecrona thinks that no women in 
the world are better prepared than her countrywomen 
for a fine showing, notably in the department of Fine 
Arts. A Swedish lady has for years been the engraver 
of medals at the Royal mint at Stockholm, while many 
others of her countrywomen are engravers on wood 
and glass. From the convent of St. Birgilta the 
Lady Managers hope to obtain an exhibit of the lace 
which has constituted the principal industry of suc- 
ceeding generations of nuns since the fourteenth 
century. Fredrika Breiner had much to do in elevat- 
ing her countrywomen, and the society bearing 
her name will be invited to exhibit its methods of 
promoting intellectual, social and economical ad- 
vancement. 

Austria has recently appointed her World’s Fair 
Commission. ‘The women of Bohemia, who feel 
great pride in their country, do not wish their ex- 
hibit massed with the general Austrian display. Mrs. 
Palmer, a short time ago, received a visit from a 
delegation of Bohemian ladies representing the Chi- 
cago branch of the Ladies’ Education and Indus- 
trial Society of Bohemia. This influential society 
has a branch wherever Bohemians are to be found. 
At the Exposition at Prague this society had charge 
of the work. Among the varieties shown are to be 
enumerated embroideries, rare laces and needlework, 
some of it done in the thirteenth century. The 
Bohemian ladies of Chicago are anxious to have 
the complete collection brought to the Columbian 
Exposition. 

A committee is being formed, with Miss Gabrielli 
Nevelle of Geneva, Switzerland, as president. They 
desire to call attention to what the Swiss women have 
done in philanthropy, literature and the fine arts. 

The commissioner for the Japanese Emperor, in 
conferring with Mrs. Palmer very recently, remarked 
that their women were not sufficiently advanced to 
successfully manage an enterprise of this kind, but 
promised upon his return to try and reverse the de- 
cision made by the commission. A member of one of 
the largest silk manufactories in Japan lately gave 
his promise to Mrs. Palmer to give the women in the 
firm’s employ every opportunity to make a showing 
of their capacity. 

The Empress of Japan is a woman of fine intelli- 
gence, wide views, and greatly interested in every- 
thing pertaining to the advancement of women. 
therefore the managers rely upon her assistance. 

Lady Loch, the wife of the Governor-General of 
Cape Colony, South Africa, is an enthusiastic friend 
to the Woman's Board, and thinks that there will be 
a fine exhibit of the work of the native women of 
that country. 

The women of the Netherlands are also on the 
alert as to the importance of making a display on 
this side of the water. 

Madam Vischnegradsky, wife of the Minister of 
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Finance in Russia, has been appointed by the 


Empress of Russia as president of the Woman’s 
Commission. Among the wealthy class are to be 
found many rare, valuable and antique relics, which 
it is hoped can be borrowed, and, in charge of some 
of the native women, brought to this country and 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. 

Two Turkish women have applied for permission 
to establish a sherbet booth in the Woman’s Building. 
They wish to wear their native costumes and dis- 
pense the cooling drinks of their mother country. 

One of the noted citizens of the Argentine govern- 
ment has applied for permission to organize a 
woman's department in connection with the Argen- 
tine exhibit. The applicant is a woman of advanced 
ideas, of much literary ability, a poetess of merit, 
and figured at the Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. F. M. Dryden, manager of the American 
Lutheran School for Girls, Guntoor, South India, has 
applied for space in the Woman’s Building for an 
exhibit of work from that institution. ‘The display 
will be made under the patronage of Lady Wenlock, 
the wife of the resident governor, and_ through 
assistance of the Nizam, or Mohammedan King. 
The Nizam has been petitioned to buy the costly 
material for the silver and gold embroideries which, 
in the form of curtains, wall hangings, tablecloths, 
altar-cloths and dress trimmings will constitute the 
greater portion of the exhibit. 

Mrs. Palmer has but recently returned from a 
voyage .to Europe, and reports great enthusiasm 
among the women throughout the countries she 
visited regarding the great Fair of 1893. 

— Annie Curd, 
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HOME GOING. 


After the day-long battle, 
Blest are the weary feet, 
Bent on the homeward journey, 
Loved ones there to meet. 


Where the good wife is waiting, 
Bairns, and a bounteous feast, 

Care, the would-be intruder, 
Finds he is last and least. 


When the meal is over, 
Before the laugh and shout 
That fill the “* children’s hour,” 
Troubles are put to rout. 


“ Bedtime quickly follows, 

Blest with its sweet “ good-night ; "’ 
“ Now I lay me "—softly— 

Sleepy eyes shut tight. 


Then with the dear companion, 
Seated within the glow 

Of a happy, peaceful fireside, 
How quick the swift hours go! 


After the day-long battle, 
Blest are the weary feet, 

Bent on the homeward journey, 
Loved ones there to meet. 


— William S. Lord. 
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WHAT TO DO AT MY LADY’S HOUSE 

To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING Rooms ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
JOVYABLE—THE GUEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING RooM CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS— TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


Prefatory—What to Do to Keep Young. 

HERE are four principles in 
life which consist of good 
manners, politeness, courtesy, 
good breeding and savoir 
faire, and happy is the man 
or woman who knows so well 
these laws of good society 
that they are a charm, a hap- 
piness and a boon to all those 
who fall beneath the spell of 
these admirable qualities ; for 
the perfect manner is the best 

letter of introduction. It is the courtesy we extend 
towards each other. It is the passport of good 
breeding, and the savoir faire that enables us to know 
what to say, and what to leave unsaid. It 1s the 
foundation of the respect we have for our neigh- 
bors, our friends, and ourselves. 
The breakfast being the first meal of the day, and 
of the family reunion, it should be the happiest. The 
good morning should be given in a cheerful manner. 
Endeavor at this time to be interesting, and converse 
on subjects that are pleasing to others. Eat, and be 
thankful for the porridge that is set before you. 
It is an old-fashioned notion that “ children should 
be seen and not heard.” An occasional talk by the 
little folk is not objectionable, yet at the same time 
they should not monopolize conversation or attention. 
They have their place, and it is an injustice that they 
should at the family board always be silent. 
Personal remarks and questions solicited of a 
private nature are not only bad form, but exceedingly 
irritating and vulgar. Respect the misfortunes of 
others, and show deference to their shortcomings 
and bodily ailments, for it is a sign of good breeding 
and wise consideration. 
Among the usages of good society, the dinner is 
the one form of entertainment where punctuality 
should be strictly recognized. To be late is a griev- 
ous error. To arrive too early is in many instances 
embarrassing. Five minutes before the time ‘ap- 
pointed isa rigid necessity. An invited guest should 
observe these rules, and by so doing is a good index 
to his social standing. 

One of the greatest charms in woman is the well- 

modulated voice. Cultivate always the low register, 

and learn to improve this organ by care and training. 

Speak in a manner clear, and in tones pure and 

simple, with an enunciation that is neither confused 

or indistinct. Neither smother, mangle, or swallow 
the words ; for, as the poet asserts, “a low voice is an 
excellent thing in woman.” 

Of the domestic table a few hints might be given. 


Have the meat done according to the rule best suited 
to the family. The vegetables well prepared and 
well cooked. The salad dressed to the taste of those 
who are to enjoy it. The bread and butter of the 
best. The dessert of a fruit, if in season, served in a 
style tasteful and inviting. To this dinner a friend 
can be asked without formality, without work and 
without worry. 

Avoid discussing conversations that refer to do- 
mestic affairs, headaches, toothaches, children’s dis- 
eases, tragedies, accidents and personalities of all 
kinds. A constant complaining of family disasters is 
not only distressing, but an upheaval of physical woes 
and household calamities is an annoyance that under 
the best of circumstances it is too generous to bear. 

To regulate the help of the house is one of the many 
trials of all good housewives. Give your orders ina 
clear, decisive manner. Require neatness, cleanli- 
ness and obedience, and exact that the duties of each 
day should be performed faithfully and conscienti- 
ously. Have patience and reprove not openly, for 
ignorant natures in many cases sin from want of 
knowledge, and not through persistent wilfulness. 

Cultivate an expression of countenance that will 
show good will, kind thoughts, and a happy disposi- 
tion. Never grumble, fret or nag, declaring that the 
work you have to do permits not a moment of spare 
time to yourself. Recollect that the home is yours, 
and you should be agreeable and helpful in all the 
duties that surround it. 

What to do to make the guest-chamber comfortable 
for the visitor who brings only a satchel: ‘The desk 
with its pen, ink, and paper. The whisk broom with 
its companion the hat brush. The work basket with 
its sewing outfit. The china tray with its pins and 
hairpins. The convenient button hook, shoe horn 
and glove fastener. ‘The comfortable water bag. 
The much-used bed slippers and dressing gown, and 
last but not least the wash cloth, nail and flesh 
brush—three articles which are most desirable to the 
wanderer and traveler. 

The excess of novel reading is pernicious in the 
extreme, especially to womankind of the present age. 
There are novels and novels, many of which hold 
a great place in the field of literature; but for all 
young people, a good course of solid reading is 
most beneficial. Study the best authors. Listen with 
attention to the conversation of cultured people. 
Read and study and recollect the art of conversation, 
and intellectual enlightenment will make of one, in 
time, a good listener, a good informant, and a good 
conversationalist. 

Believe not in malicious gossip. Be helpful toward 
all those in need. Be kind, sympathetic in actions, 
charitable in opinions, and generous to faults, and 
remember that good manners, good morals, and a 
good heart is the way to lasting love and true happi- 
ness. 

The duties of a guest are many and should be ob- 
served with delicacy and gracious courtesy. Always 
be ready when meals are served. Do not exact of 
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your hostess that her entire time should be given for 
your pleasure. Conform to all the rules of the house 
and particularly the hour for retiring. Be oblivious 
to any event of an unpleasant character. Treat the 
servants with consideration and do not seemingly be 
affected by the crying of children or any other 
domestic affairs that take place in the household. 
Do not leave your articles of apparel here, there 
and everywhere. Always stamp your letters before 
the morning mail is collected. Be ready to drive, 
walk and make yourself generally agreeable, and 
above all things “don’t dwell on the beauty of 
women not present or the splendor of other people’s 
houses, or on the superiority of anybody.” Just ex- 
ercise the best tact nature has given, and you will be 
a success. 

What to do to keep young: Make for yourself a 
purpose in life which will charm and interest the 
mind. Be cheerful, and, above all things, avoid mor- 
bidness and melancholy. Be young in your heart, 
your tastes, your ways, and think well of yourself. 
Enter into the joys, the pleasures, the confidences of 
the young. Soothe the sorrows, the cares, the mis- 
eries of the old. Gotobedearly. Becareful of your 
digestion, and believe that life has been given you for 
some wise purpose. Live, work hard, and do your 


duty until the end. 
—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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A SONG OF THANKSGIVING. 
There’s a purple light on the rugged hills, 
There’s a song of winds, in the leaf-flown trees, 
And sweet, ah, sweet, through the country-side ; 
The wild winds croon of Thanksgiving-tide, 
Speed on, O winds, to the busy town, 
Speed on, again, to the farthest sea, 
And flow into song-waves—chanting clear, 
“The time of Thanksgiving draweth near.” 


There’s a light of stars in the purple skies, 
There’s a song of waves on the sandy shores, 
And soft and sweet where the foam-fiecks ride, 
The lithe waves sing of Thanksgiving-tide. 
Shine out, kind stars, on our absent ones, 

And murmur, waves, to the listening shores, 
And flow into song-tides, chanting clear, 

“The time of Thanksgiving draweth near.” 


There’s a spirit-song in the tranquil air, 

There’s an anthem’s ring in the passing breeze, 

And e’en where our loved lie, side by side, 

The late flowers sing of Thanksgiving-tide. 

“ They are home in their Father’s house to-day, 

They are ris’n ” say the flow’rs, “ from their haunts of clay. 
In that far sweet land, by the crystal sea, 

Their Thanksgiving keep they, grand and free.” 


So with heralds sweet, of the earth and air, 

Does the day draw near that our fathers loved ; 

So with joy and song, at this Autumn-tide, 

Do we spread the board, with a royal pride. 

Ah, ye unknown friends, let us stretch our hands 

To each other, sooth—and with loving bands, 

Round the wretched draw, with our hearts’ good cheer, 
And with mercy crown this glad feast of the year! 


—Helen Chase. 
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THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
The Great Feast of the Year in American Homes. 


N the gathering of the first 
harvest by the settlers of 
Plymouth, after the sea- 
son of sickness, privation 
and peril through which 
they had passed, it was 
but natural that their 
hearts should turn in 
gratitude to God for his 
mercies. We can feebly 
imagine the condition in 
which they found themselves on making their homes 
in the New World, which to them was entirely an 
unknown land. The wilderness stretched far away ; 
boundless in its extent, it swallowed in its capacious 
recesses their little colony, “and gave no sign.” No 
prophetic sight, revealed to them the magnitude to 
which their undertaking should grow, or the mighty 
people of future years who should look back to Ply- 
mouth Rock as the foundation stone of their nation. 
Before them rose, rather, the sight of the little grave- 
yard, where already a portion of their party had been 
laid to rest, with the sad murmur of the cold ocean 
as their requiem. ‘Through the summer (and surely 
no single season had ever before seemed so long to 
them), they had watched their scanty fields, wrested 
from the dominion of the forest; but looking more 
especially to the supply which the forest itself and 
the ocean were to give them for the sustenance of life 
during the cold winter, the chilly breath of which 
began already to herald its approach. 

But Providence had been kinder than their fears, 
and, as their leader, Governor Bradford, wrote at this 
time, “they begane now to gather in the small har- 
vest they had, and to fitte up their houses and dwell- 
ings against winter, being all well recover_d in health 
and strength, and had all things in good plenty; for 
as some were thus employed in affairs abroad, others 
were exercised in fishing about codd, and bass, and 
other fish, of which they took good store, of which every 
family had their portion. All the somer ther was no 
waste. And now began to come in store of foule, as 
winter approached, of which this place did abound 
when they came first (but afterward decreased by 
degrees, and beside water foule ther was great store 
of wild turkies, of which they took many, beside 
venison, etc. Beside they had about a peck of meal 
a weeke to a person, or now since harvest, Indian 
corn to that proportion.” 

It is easy to imagine how the delicious tlesh of the 
wild turkey must have appealed to the palates and 
the stomachs of the settlers, whose bill of fare during 
the winter, spring and summer had not been too 
much varied; how from the very nature of things 
the mammoth bird, prepared in the best manner 
available, should hold the place of honor in the cen- 
ter of the table ; thus from its superiority in size and 
flavor, and its providential abundance, becoming the 
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typical chief of all the subsequent feasts of like 
nature. This position the turkey has continued to 
hold ; and though the wild birds are no longer avail- 
able, the domestic branch amply supplies the place. 
And of all our table fowls, the turkey is clearly and 
easily the leader in universal popularity—not alone 
for Thanksgiving and other special feasts, but as an 
ordinary food supply. 

It is a little surprising that the average farmer does 
not give more attention to turkey raising, both for 
the market and as a source of food for his own table. 
The fowls are reasonably hardy, and the care which 
a good sized flock would require need not make a 
burdensome addition to even a busy farm force ; they 
are most industrious foragers, “ earning ’’ their own 
living and exterminating hosts of insects. There is, 
thus, practically nothing to weigh against their pres- 
ence on the farm, while their value as a food product, 
economical, appetizing, eminently wholesome, stands 
entirely in their favor. Yet to how many farmers’ 
tables does the turkey come, save as a luxury of the 
rarest sort? 

But the object is not to lecture other people— 
simply to confer with those who are fortunate enough 
to have this “ king of fowl ” for their tables, as every 
one is likely to do for Thanksgiving. Being favored 
with the bird, the next thing is to be prepared to 
cook and serve it in the best manner. But previous 
to the cooking there is the art of selection, and this 
is almost as important as the other. To be sure, a 
really poor turkey is but rarely met with, especially 
if an honest marketman be patronized; yet it is well 
to understand how to choose promptly and certainly 
the better bird of a number which may be offered. 
Turkeys are at their best when from ten to twenty- 
five months of age. The older the bird, generally, 
the more probability of its being satisfactorily fat ; 
for all epicures are agreed that the finest flavor comes 
from a turkey that is well fattened. But the older 
the bird, also, the slower and more thoroughly should 
it be cooked, in order to obtain the best condition of 
the meat for the table. With a small family, probably 
the most satisfactory choice will be that of a female 
bird, a year or something less of age, which should 
be plump, small-boned, perfect in form, and weighing 
some six to eight pounds. Avoid a long, loosely- 
built, thin-limbed carcass, which would indicate an 
immature male bird, in which the proportion of bone 
would be large, and the result least satisfactory. 
For a showy display when brought to the table, a 
large, well-developed and well-fattened gobbler would 
hold the place of honor. Properly cooked, there 
need be no fear of disappointment when the diners 
shall have been served. 

In whatever manner the turkey is to be cooked, it 
must first be properly prepared. Usually it comes to 
the housekeeper plucked but not drawn. If the 
feathers are to be removed, they should be carefully 
pulled out in such a manner as not to break the skin, 
the pin-feathers should be removed, and the bird be 
singed over a quick blaze, the best arrangement 
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being by the use of alcohol, as there is then no 
danger of scorching the skin or of any unpleasant 
odor. The crop is best taken out by cutting through 
the skin of the back, leaving that of the breast un- 
broken, and the internal portions are easily taken out 
in the other direction; but a brief inspection of the 
work, as performed by a skillful operator, will enable 
one to do the task very much more deftly than any 
amount of printed instruction. While many prefer 
that this part of the preparation shall be done before 
the fowl is brought to the house, there is also danger 
that a disinterested party will “cut and slash” en- 
tirely too much, and that the work will not be neatly 
done. As there are several approved methods for 
cooking the turkey, it may not be amiss to present 
a few, though the experienced cook will no doubt 
choose and modify to suit herself and the preferences 
of those whom she serves. 


BOILING. 


A small hen turkey is best for boiling, and the car- 
cass should be well prepared. The legs are to be cut 
off at the first joint, drawn against the body, and 
there secured ; while the small ends of the wings are 
passed under the back and tied. The fowl is then 
generously sprinkled with salt, pepper and lemon 
juice and is immersed in boiling water. This pre- 
caution of having the water at the boiling point 
should be taken in cooking all manner of fowl, and 
in fact is equally important for other meats. If water 
of low temperature be employed, the juices and rich- 
ness of the meat will be extracted to a great degree, 
and this would be indicated as the proper course to 
pursue where it was desired to prepare soups or 
stews. But the full heat of the boiling water coagu- 
lates the albumen, and, holding the rich juices, pre- 
sents the cooked fowl at its very best. Th: turkey 
will require to boil slowly for two hours or more, 
until quite tender. The ways of serving and the 
varieties of sauce which may be employed are so 
numerous that each householder will doubtless have 
a method of her own. Among the favorites are 
celery, caper and Hollandaise sauces. Whatever 
sauce is used, a portion should be poured over the 
turkey when served. The fowl may be stuffed as for 
roasting, or not, as preferred. 

ROASTING. 

* Roast turkey ” may be ordered anywhere that the 
American bird is served in any style, with the utmost 
confidence that the roast will be forthcoming. And 
certainly there is no more appetizing form in which 
the feast may be spread, satisfactory as are other 
methods of cooking. The bird should be prepared 
as indicated for boiling, a good plan for securing the 
legs in close proximity to the body being to pass a 
butcher’s skewer through the rump, where it serves 
the double purpose of an anchor for the legs and for 
keeping the dressing in place, though the latter may 
be held by a few stitches through the skin. A slice 
of salt pork should be laid over the breast, to baste 
it until sufficient dripping has accumulated in the 
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pan, and thus prepared the fowl is placed in the oven, 
which should be at the right temperature for baking 
bread. For a ten-pound fowl, three hours will not be 
too much time for the roast, and more may be 
required ; but it should be removed from the oven as 
soon as thoroughly cooked. Basting should be done 
every fifteen minutes, and the turkey must be turned 
in the pan so as to brown all sides alike. When 
about half done, the fowl should be sprinkled with 
salt, immediately following a basting ; but the pepper 
should not be added till the cooking is done, or it 
will be washed off and adhere to the bottom of the 
pan. The breaking of the flesh from the breast bone 
and the drumsticks will show sufficiently when the 
cooking has progressed far enough. In turning the 
bird while roasting, use a damp napkin, but do not 
pierce the meat with a fork, otherwise the juices will 
be lost through the wounds. 


BRAISING. 

Perhaps one of the best methods for cooking an 
eld turkey, and a pleasant change from the roast, in 
any case, is by braising—stewing gently and for a 
long time in a closely covered vessel. A recent 
writer directs that this shall be done “ upon a bed of 
salt pork, with savory herbs and vegetables—such a 
mixture as would make a savory soup ’—and it may 
be served with macaroni—the macaroni stewed and 
the broth from the kettle strained over it. The kettle 
must be kept closely covered, and the cooking will 
require from three to four hours, or perhaps even more. 

STEAMING. 

The turkey is prepared as for roasting, the heart, 
liver and gizzard being removed and cut into small 
pieces, boiling in a little water till the turkey is ready 
for the oven. The fowl is meanwhile steamed by 
placing a small jar or pail in the boiler, if a more 
convenient steamer be not at hand on which to rest 
the bird instead of placing it in the water. The 
boiler is to be covered tightly, and in a few minutes 
the turkey will be quite plump and white. Three- 
quarters of an hour will be a sufficient steaming for 
a young bird, if the vessel be kept covered and the 
water at a boil, though an older one will require from 
an hour to an hour and a quarter. When the breast 
pierces easily the fowl is ready for the oven, but the 
fork should be employed as little as possible, owing 
to the danger of wasting the juices. The liquor over 
which the steaming has taken place will contain more 
or less richness from the dripping of the fowl, and if 
set aside till partially cool the top may be dipped off 
to aid in the sauce making. The salting of the turkey 
should be done during the steaming, as the vapor 
will dissolve the salt without removing it. The dress- 
ing is now to be added and the fowl is placed in the 
dripping pan for browning, which will be sufficiently 
done by the time the dressing is baked. 


DRESSING. 
The great variety of excellent dressings—or “ stuff- 
ings,” as our grandmothers used to call them—puts 


one under embarrassment in endeavoring to write 
words of guidance for the young housekeeper. The 
base is of course bread crumbs, with which may be 
mingled the finely chopped giblets, oysters, mush- 
rooms, bits of fat pork, sausage meat, or other similar 
articles. The whole is to be well seasoned, partly 
for its own flavor, and partly that the aroma of the 
herbs and spices may penetrate the meat of the fowl, 
and add to its delicate flavor. The sauce which is to 
be provided should correspond with the dressing, 
and for the accompanying fruit acid which the refined 
taste has come to demand, nothing quite so well fills 
the requirement as our simple, abundant and inex- 
pensive Cape Cod cranberries.” 

The subject of the Thanksgiving dinner might be 
pursued at any length, as it is one of universal inter- 
est and appealing to many of the best instincts of 
the human heart. It arose spontaneously from the 
devout settlers of the country, in recognition of the 
providential bounty which had spared their lives, and 
had furnished them with the means for future safety 
and comfort. From their humble beginning there 
has grown up the leading nation of the world, rich in 
privileges and possessions. Surely, if there was 
cause for thanksgiving and praise in those days of 
adventure and struggle, there is reason for the most 
devout and heart-felt gratitude in these later days of 
peace and plenty. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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SUNNY DAYS IN NOVEMBER. 


They call us from within the house, 
They give us sight of Summers gone; 

Their skies are blue, and breezes mild, 
They call up smiles to souls forlorn. 


The children play upon the street 
And back in sunlight at the door, 

They disregard their caps and cloaks 
And e’en the fact that they are poor. 


Their faces glow with smiles more sweet 
Than this fair, early Winter day, 

And echoing up and down the street 
Their merry voices sound in play. 


And with the sun and laughter bright 
The sick ones to the windows craw], 

They find a bud upon the flower 
They brought within at earlier fall. 


New thoughts of life to them are given, 
And Winter yet seems far away, 

So much, so much for smiles from Heaven, 
And children happy in their play. 


The glad gold sun shines free to all, 
And skies are blue to every eye; 
These lovely Winter-Summer days, 
las, dear hearts, how fast they fly! 


But while they last we will not think 
Of bleak cold winds or wintry day ; 
For in our hearts we’ll try to keep 
The memory of bright things alway. 
—Lena Louise Bestor. 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S WAYS. 

Making a Cozy Nest With Scant Material. 
RYH E time of year has come,” said my 
bright little neighbor, “when I must 
rig up my beds for winter. What with 
so many little boys and a growing 
family, it is surprising how many new 
covers I must make every year. Now 
let me tell you how I am going to manage.” 

Seeing her in a communicative mood I gave her all 
my attention; for, more than any other woman [| 
know, she has the knack of making her rooms look 
bright, homelike and tasteful, on what I know must 
be a very limited income. She took a careful stitch 
in her sewing and spoke again. 

“In the spring I laid by several blankets, which 
were too thin for much more wear. I mean to color 
them scarlet or crimson, with diamond dye for a 
foundation. Then last winter Nell wore a wrapper 
of navy-blue flannel, and Louise a wine-colored one. 
The sleeves and front breadths are much worn, but 
the back breadths are good and will stripe beautifully 
with my seal-brown and the black alpaca I have worn 
so long. Then for wadding I will use wool, and you 
will see what nice bed covers | will have.” 

“But why not use cotton batting,”’ questioned I. 
““when it is so cheap?” 

“ Because, when washed, it is so unsatisfactory,” 
was her reply. 

* And where do you obtain wadding made of wool ?” 
I further interrogated. “I never saw any.” 

“ The nearest carding mill will furnish it in sheets of 
tfleecy whiteness, but”—with a gay little nod—‘* I 
bought second rate wool of Farmer Hobson for half 
price, and will card the ‘bats’ on my grandmother’s 
hand cards. I learned the art when a girl. I would 
not advise you to do this, but | could, and it was 
cheaper. But if you once try the wool you will not 
willingly use cotton batting again. The wool is so 
warm and so elastic after washing. Then the cre- 
tonne curtains at my dining room windows are good, 
but faded. These will supplement my remaining 
blankets, and I will have a pair of new blankets 
and new curtains to gladden my eyes by this bit of 
economy.” 

“ But,” | objected doubtfully, “1 once read, over 
the signature of a lady who is regarded as high 
authority in such matters, that white blankets, 
with white counterpanes, and honeycomb quilts for 
‘spreads’ were the best coverings we could have for 
our beds.” 

“ And so they are,” she acquiesced heartily, “ when 
one has abundant means. But | suspect this lady 
had never been cramped for money, or obliged to put 
her thinking cap on to make both ends meet. Now | 
see you are looking at my work! Yes, I know braid- 
ing is old fashioned, but it is always pretty; and this 
black velvet covered a bonnet I wore several winters 
ago, and this scarlet braid I ripped off of Nell’s old 
jersey and brightened it in the dye kettle, and I am 
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making a cushion for my wicker rocking chair. I cut 
a worn-out ‘bed comfort’ in squares, tacked them to- 
gether with twine, and covered them with that seer- 
sucker coat I thought Ned never would lay aside. 
Come over and see what a cozy nest it will make, and 
[ will tell you all about a new tidy I have learned to 


knit. Good morning.” 
V. Berry. 
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Try TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

1. To clean piano keys, the finest whiting. 

2. For taking all stains out of fine clothing, ben- 
zine applied in a circle around the spot, working to 
the center, and sponging off. 

3. Taking a grease spot out of delicate fabric, by 
touching the spot with the yolk of egg, then laying a 
piece of white ribbon over the spot, repeating with 
fresh water several times. 

4. Taking out paint from a garment by wetting 
with benzine, rubbing with a woolen cloth, then wet- 
ting and rubbing again. 

5. Removing ink from white goods with oxalic 
acid, and then warm water. 

6. Taking ink stains from a carpet with javelle 
water. 

7. Rubbing a fruit stain with yellow soap, putting 
on wet starch, and hanging in the sun several days. 

8. Dipping an iron rusted spot in tartaric acid, and 
hanging in the sun. 

g. Rubbing finger marks with j: elle water. 

1o. A sunbath, instead of fire heat. 

11. Keeping flowers by immersing the stems in hot 
water. 

12. Hanging brass candlesticks before a mirror so 
that it can reflect the light. 

13. Polishing a floor with a wax candle split in 
half. 

14. Polishing tables and wooden trays with a soft 
clot sprinkled with linseed oil. 

15. Darning a small tear with ravelings of the ma- 
terial, and pressing. 

16. For frayed collars and cufis, washing out the 
starch, turning in the edge evenly, and stitch‘ng 
neatly together. 

17. Making the under part of a sleeve double, so 
that it can be darned upon, as this part wears out 
sooner than the upper. 

18. Exposing pieces of boys’ clothing to the sun, 
before making into patches, so that they may be the 
same color as the partly worn garment. 

19. A small piece of cloth, folded double, under- 
neath the button on a child’s waist, to prevent tear- 
ing out. 

20. Fresh cologne for removing oil spots from cloth. 

21. Tea leaves sprinkled on a dark carpet before 
sweeping. 

22. Tansy leaves sprinkled among furs, etc., to keep 
out moths. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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CARVING. 
Some Canuck and Yankee Ways of Doing It. 
FROM THE CANADIAN STANDPOINT. 

HE art of carving is an accom- 
plishment which both young and 
old should endeavor to thor- 

oughly understand and master. The- 

ory, in this case, is of very little use 
without practice and considerable ex- 
perience ; for, while the general princi- 
ples underlying the whole may be the 
same, each person may discover for 
himself or herself a mode of manipu- 
lating the joint or fowl which shall 
prove not only especially adapted to his or her re- 
quirements, but may also appear easy and graceful. 

Skill in carving may undoubtedly be acquired by 
practice ; the expert shall never be guilty of wasting 
time and temper in cutting and hacking indiscrimi- 
natcly at a joint, but he shall be so familiar with 
the different cuts of meat, the relative position of 
bones, meat and fat, as to understand just where to 
insert his knife to obtain the desired result with 
neatness and ease of manner. 

In order to excel in the art of carving, strength is 
not so essential a requisite as a cool, deliberate man- 
ner, a steady hand and much care. Confidence in 
one’s self will go a long way in helping the carver to 
perform his task successfully. Nothing could pre- 
sent a more awkward or a more ungainly appearance 
than the carver who, having entirely lost his self-pos- 
session, strives vainly to accomplish the work in an 
excited and flurried manner.—most disastrous results 
are sure to follow. 

A good workman cannot do good work with infe- 
rior tools; neither can a good carver do justice to 
himself if he has not the necessary aids to lighten 
labor. In the first place, both the butcher and the 
cook have it in their power to facilitate the work of 
carving. The former should understand perfectly 
the best and most suitable way of cutting up meat, 
while the latter should see that all skewers and 
strings are removed before it is sent to the table. A 
large, generous sized platter should be provided, so 
that there shall be ample room, not only for the joint 
or fowl when whole, but for the various slices and 
portions of meat when carved; nothing is more an- 
noying than a small dish for this purpose. The 
carver is so hampered for space, in fact so completely 
handicapped from the start as to make successful 
and skillful carving an impossibility. 

The meat should be placed in the center of the 
platter, then set upon the table within easy reach of 
the carver. Another most important point, indeed, 
‘he most important point to be observed is the con- 
dition of the carving knife. While we admit that 
our sense of good taste and refinement would re- 
ceive a shock were it sent to the table looking soiled 
or stained, we must remember that a much more 
momentous question to the carver is the fact of its 
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being sharpened; therefore it behooves us to be 
quite as particular to have the knife well sharpened 
as to have it clean and shining, and this should be 
done before the dinner is announced, so that there 
shall be no unnecessary delay at the table when the 
guests have assembled. 

The carving knife should be kept exclusively for 
this purpose and should never be used for cutting 
bread. It should not be heavy and should have a 
handle which one could hold steadily and comforta- 
bly in the hand. The position that the carver should 
assume has been the subject of much discussion; 
but, whether it be a matter of good form or not for 


the carver to stand, it is, to say the least, an ex-. 


tremely ungraceful position, and should be avoided 
when at all possible. 

In carving a sirloin of beef, every slice should be 
clean and even, and should be cut with one good, 
firm stroke from end to end of the joint, at the upper 
portion. The rib roast should be cut in thin and 
even slices from the thick end towards the thin. In 
cutting a round of corned beef or a fillet of veal, 
begin at the top, and cut off thin, even slices. 

A leg of mutton should be carved by first taking 
the carving fork in the left hand and planting it firmly 
in the joint, then begin in the middle and cut straight 
down, but not quite to the bone. The slices should 
be cut quite thick, as it improves the flavor. The 
same rules could be applied to a leg of pork or ham, 
only the slices should be cut very much thinner. 
Tongue should be cut crossways, as the practice of 
cutting it lengthwise injures the flavor. The middle 
part of the tongue is the best. 

More skill and dexterity are required in carving 
roast fowl than in ordinary joints. Begin by insert- 
ing the knife between the leg and the body, so as to 
cut through the joint; then turn the leg back with 
the fork, and if the bird is young the joint will give 
way easily. The wing should next be removed ina 
similar manner. After these four quarters have been 
removed, enter the knife into the top of the breast, 
and cut under the merry-thought so as to loosen it, 
lifting it with the fork, then cut long, thin slices from 
both sides of the breast. Next turn the fowl back 
upwards, put the knife into the bone midway between 
the neck and the rump, and on raising the lower end 
it will separate readily. The breast and wings are 
considered the most delicate part of the fowl. 

Turkeys, partridges, pheasants and grouse are 
carved similarly to fowls, while quails, woodcocks, 
snipes and pigeons are merely split down the back, 
allowing half for each person. 

—kKva Marw Kennedy. 
SEVERAL IDEAS FROM YANKEELAND. 

If one were asked to name the most embarrassing 
and at the same time the most important art in con- 
nection with dinner giving and serving, the reply 
would doubtless be, from every qualified respondent, 
* The art of carving.” We are not speaking so much 
of the hidden personage at the hotel or restaurant, 
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who from some mysterious recess supplies the wants 
and needs of its patrons, secure from the glances of 
rage, disgust and scorn which would surely be his 
portion if visible to those whom he has so completely 
at his mercy, as of the genial host who at his own 
table, in the presence of family or guests, under 
their immediate inspection, and while that inspec- 
tion is intensified by keen anticipations of the feast 
for which they are waiting, severs from the common 
stock and prepares the portion which is to be as- 
signed to each. 

There are a number of factors which go to make 
the lot of the carver anything but a happy one. His 
knowledge of anatomy may not be of the best—that 
is, the anatomy pertaining to the subject under dis- 
section—and any deficiencies in this respect are very 
likely to manifest themselves in a most embarrassing 
and unlooked-for manner. He does not have time to 
“post himself” after the fowl or the joint comes to 
the table, and he does not think of doing it at any 
other time. But that is not all, or the worst. Inevi- 
tably some portions of every fowl or joint are more 
desirable than other portions, and how to serve each 
member or guest, so that all shall be pleased with 
the distribution, each having the morsels most satis- 
factory to his or her palate, is the hardest task of all. 
Who has not seen the furtive glance, traveling, quick 
as thought, from the allotment of food received to the 
plate of some other member of the party, and read— 
though no outward sign gave indication—the sensa- 
tion which struggled within the bosom, that an ex- 
change would be very welcome, if the etiquette of 
the dinner table permitted guests to exchange their 
rations ! 

In olden days the art of carving was one to which 
great attention was paid, as is shown by the records 
which have-come down to us, not only in current 
writings of the times, but in books strictly relating to 
the subject. “Giles Rose’s School for Officers of 
the Mouth,” published something more than two 
hundred years ago in Great Britain, gives much at- 
tention to the subject, and describes the art in all its 
branches in the most detailed manner. The position 
of the master carver is spoken of as one most noble 
and commendable. 

In those days, and earlier in the history of the 
British nation, ladies were expected to do the carv- 
ing, and instruction in the art was made part of a 
thorough feminine education. The carving master 
was then quite as much a personage of importance 
as the dancing master or the music teacher of the 
present. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it was considered the duty of the mistress to carve 
for her guests ; and it was not considered proper for 
even the master to relieve her of the task, no matter 
how severe it might prove. The lord of the feast 
presided over the liquids—in which he perhaps found 
his greatest delight. 

Times have changed a great deal in two hundred 
years, in every respect. We have now scores of 
schools where one existed in those early times, but 
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in respect of carving we are unquestionably a long 
way behind the proficiency and general skill of those 
earlier times. It is doubtful if there is a school of 
carving in the country, or even a place where the art 
is taught as a branch of household science, though 
there are plenty of cooking schools. In Paris there 
are such schools, and one was contemplated for New 
York, a year or two since; “but probably the project 
fell through, as nothing has been heard from it, and 
people are still vainly asking where they can learn 
to carve 

Under these circumstances, it is not remarkable 
that there should be a tendency to relegate the cut- 
ting up of all meats to the butler or the kitchen maid, 
provided it is not feasible to have the work done by 
the marketman or the cook before the feast is pre- 
pared. But this hardly solves the difficulty, since it 
is not always easy to find a butler, or a kitchen maid, 
or in fact a servant of any name or description, that 
is an adept carver; and it would be little relief to 
have the meats come to the table in such manner 
that it would be necessary to mingle apologies to the 
guests with denunciations of the bungling servitor 
who had spoiled the feast and the temper of all 
present. 

A recent jocular writer advises against learning to 
carve. There is no fun in it, he says. “A knowl- 
edge of the art saddles you with a responsibility 
which, while it may procure you invitations to din- 
ner, sits heavily on the soul and brings wrinkles on 
the forehead. If you do not perform the work artis- 
tically, you are criticised. If a tough fowl gets away 
from you, and lands in a lady’s lap, you are laughed 
at, and make an enemy of the fair one whose dress 
you soil or spoil. You offend Jones if you send the 
choicest cut to Smith, and vice versa. You must 
send the best away, and reserve only the least desir- 
able for yourself. The waiters make you the subject 
of their remarks, your collar wilts, necktie 
gets awry, your appetite leaves you, and when your 
labors are finished you begin your dinner with the air 
of one who has been through a pugilistic mill and 
come out second best. Don’t learn to carve.” 

Yet after all, the weight of evidence is in favor of 
mastering the art so well as to be able to make a suc- 
cess of the attempt, even if called unexpectedly to 
the position. The first thing to understand is re- 
garding the knife which is to be employed. About 
nine-tenths of the articles which are put on to the 
market as “carving knives” have no legitimate right 
to the name. ‘They are simply ornaments, capable 
of certain service, no doubt, but not of filling the del- 
icate and responsible position of a carving knife. 
The best knife will have a small blade, which most 
users will like better if slightly curved, though a 
straight blade will answer all purposes. It should 
not be too large, since in that event one portion will 
get in the way of the rest; but the quality and temper 
of the steel is the most important part of all. For 
practical use the knife is not a bit better for having 
an ornamental handle, and in fact these are very often 
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found attached to the poorer class of blades. If with 
a plain wooden handle one gets a thin, keen, well- 
tempered blade, he has an outfit for which he will 
not need to blush. For the carving of birds, a spe- 
cial knife will be found most satisfactory ; one hav- 
ing a small, keen blade, by which the smaller birds can 
be deftly cut in two, while it will also carve the larger 
game birds, like partridge, or even domestic fowl. 

The keeping of the knife in order is also a matter 
of some moment. Of course it must be thoroughly 
sharpened from time to time, but the edge will need 
“touching up a little” more frequently. For this 
purpose the round steel which usually accompanies 
the carving set is to be always at hand; but an ordi- 
nary whetstone or scythe stone should also be kept 
convenient. Give the knife one or two rubs on each 
side with this stone, and then apply it to the steel 
for the final smoothing. The result will be an edge 
which will glide through everything but bone with 
the cleanest and most pleasing cut which it is possi- 
ble to imagine. 

Assured of the excellence of his tools, and reason- 
ably well acquainted with the fowl or roast before 
him, the carver will take his position with a con- 
sciousness that he is mascer of the situation. It is 
not necessary for him to say as much; the persons 
present will understand the situation very well with- 
out. Above all, he should avoid the work upon 
which he is engaged as a subject of conversation. 
Explanations do not explain, at such a time ; and if 
he is conscious of laboring under any unfavorable 
conditions, the trend of conversation should lead 
away from rather than toward the work in hand. Of 
course, if one is an adept in the use of the knife, it 
might be quite the thing to plead want of skill, and 
then to amaze those assembled by an exhibition of 
dexterity; but even that smacks of compliment seek- 
ing, and the best taste will omit any reference to the 
work in hand. 

Nearly every carver has a pretty clear idea of what 
he wishes to accomplish. but is a little deficient in a 
plan of campaign, and most of all in anatomical 
knowledge. The remedy for the latter defect is sim- 
ply to indulge in as much preliminary carving as may 
be necessary to get the location of the several joints, 
tendons and other parts that need to be understood. 
When this has been done the professor of dinner- 
table surgery is ready for business, and if the subject 
be a fowl, he will proceed about as follows : 

The fowl is placed with the neck to the left of the 
carver, and the fork is thrust into the meat across 
the breastbone. The leg is first severed in two 
parts, one joint being taken off at a time. In the 
first instance, the skin may be deftly cut around, and 
the bending backward of the joint, with a stroke or 
two of the knife, will do the business. In removing 


the joint next to the body, it is necessary to know 
the exact location of the joint; when the keen knife 
will cut its way directly between the two bones, and 
the thigh is dropped into the platter with a single 
If the fowl is a large one, the wing is cut 


quick cut. 
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off in a similar manner; otherwise it is removed in a 
single piece, and in either case a section of the breast 
meat should accompany the cut from the shoulder 
joint. The breast should be carved in thin slices, 
parallel with the breastbone. Then the wishbone is 
taken out and the collar bone separated from the 
body; the shoulder blades are detached, and the 
cartilage between the ribs is cut through, separating 
the breast from the back. Then the back is turned 
over and, with the knife placed midway, the tail end 
is lifted with the fork and the carcass is broken in two.. 

If a turkey or other large bird is provided, not all 
of which will be required, one side only should be 
attacked for the first meal (provided that be suffi- 
cient), so that it can next time be placed on the table 
with the semblance of an entire fowl. 

A goose is carved very much like any other fowl, 
with the exception of the breast. For that portion 
of the anatomy, first cut crosswise below the wish- 
bone, from its point to the wing. Then begin at the 
wing side and cut in thin lengthwise slices till the 
ridge of the breast is reached, cutting through to the 
bone each time. Insert the knife at the lower end 
of these slices, and with its edge inclined downward 
separate them from the bone. 

In carving a leg of mutton, the tenderness and 
flavor depend a great deal upon the way in which the 
slices are cut off. When the mutton is assuredly of 
good quality and tender, cut the slices perpendicu- 
larly to the bone; or they may be cut in a curved 
manner, varied to suit the skill of the carver. If 
there is any doubt as to the tenderness of the joint, 
cut the slices very thin and horizontally—that is, par- 
allel to the bone. 

REMEMBER IN CARVING THAT 

if there is any roe, a part should be placed on each 
plate. 

Beef’s heart should be cut in thin slices and 
served hot. 

A guest should say whether he prefers the roast 
rare or well done. 

A piece of the back and belly of salmon should go 
to each person. 

‘Tongue must be cut very thin ; the central portions 
are the choicest. 

The results are in ratio with the skill used, not the 
force expended. 

The head pieces of all fish are considered the most 
delicate and desirable. 

A haunch of venison should be carved in slices 
down to the bone, from the broad end upward. 

A few drops of lemon juice and a little pepper and 
salt improve the flavor of mutton wonderfully. 

Great care must be exercised in the carving of 
fish, to keep the lakes from falling to pieces. 

Have plenty of room upon the platter and in its 
vicinity ; a great many mishaps are thus prevented. 

The sirloin of beef should be cut in thin slices, a 
portion of the upper part and the tenderloin goin; 
on each plate. 


—Mrs. Constant Carver. 
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SOME HAND-MADE LACES. 
FORGET-ME-NOT EDGE. 

WELVE chain. First row, [three treble, two 
chain, three treble, two chain, one treble, 
two chain, one treble]. Second row, five 
chain, one treble, two chain, three treble, two 

chain, three treble, six chain, one treble in founda- 
tion chain. Third row, three chain, eleven treble 
“under six chain, repeat from [to]. Fourth row, five 
chain, one treble, two chain, three treble, two chain, 
three treble, *three chain, one treble* repeat six times, 


turn. Fifth row, one single crochet, three treble, one 
single crochet under first three chain, ten chain, one 
single crochet in fourth link of ten chain, *five chain* 
repeat five times, make five single crochet under 
each five chain, five single crochet to form the |stem 
of the flower. ‘Three flowers are made on each large 
scallop. 
OPEN WHEEL LACE. 

Ten chain, fill with twenty treble, three chain one 
treble *one chain, one treble,*repeat around the circle, 
four chain, one treble, *two chain, one treble, *repeat 
around the circle, five chain, one treble, *three chain, 
one treble, *repeat around the circle, six chain, one 
treble, *four chain, one treble, three chain, three 
chain picot, three chain, three chain picot, six chain 
picot, three chain picot, three chain, three chain, 
picot, three chain, *repeat from* till there are five 
spikes, then four chain, one treble, four chain, one 
treble, *ten chain one treble,* repeat twice, four 
chain one treble, repeat once, make three spikes of 
three chain, three chain picot, six chain picot, three 
chain picot three chain, four chain, one treble, repeat 
once make the rest of wheel to match the other side 
finishing to the spikes at the top. Unite the second 
wheel to the first at the ten chains on each side. 
The straight edge is simply a series of two chain, 
one treble, filled with treble stitches. Between the 
scallops is a series of five chain, five chain picot, 
five chain, fasten at center of space after third 
picot of five has been made. The small wheel is 
made of six chain filled with fifteen treble, turn, five 
chain one treble, *three chain, one treble*, repeat 
till there are six holes. Fill these with five single 


crochet, five chain picot, five single crochet. In 
doing the first take up also the intersecting chains of 
the lower wheel and work the stitches over both 
chains so as to have them securely fastened together. 


The scallop edge is made of five chain and filled 
as were the holes on the small wheel. This is such an 
open pattern that no doubt it will be liked for trim- 
ming dresses. It can be made in twenty-four thread 
and is so open that it looks like much finer work. 

—Mrs. N. A. M. Rov. 


IRISH POINT PASSEMENTERIE, 


Make twenty-eight chain, double crochet in seventh 
stitch, two chain, double crochet in tenth stitch, two 
chain, double crochet in twelfth stitch, two chain, 
double crochet in fourteenth stitch, two chain, a 
shell of four double crochet in seventeenth stitch, two 
chain, double crochet in nineteenth stitch, two chain, 
double crochet in twenty-first stitch, two chain, 
double crochet in twenty-third stitch, two chain, 
double crochet in twenty-fifth stitch, two chain, 
double crochet in twenty-eighth stitch, turn. Second 
row, five chain, double crochet in double crochet, 
two chain, double crochet in double crochet. two 
chain, double crochet in double crochet, two chain, 
a shell in two chain, two chain, shell in chain, 
two chain, double crochet in double crochet, two 
chain, double crochet in double crochet, two chain, 
double crochet in double crochet, two chain, double 
crochet in third stitch of five chain, nine chain, slip 
stitch inend chain, turn. Twelve single crochet in 
nine chain. Third row, five chain, double crochet in 
double crochet, two chain, double crochet double 
crochet, two chain, shell in chain, two chain, shell in 
chain, two chain, shell in chain, two chain, double 
crochet in double crochet, two chain, doubie cro- 
chet in double crochet, two chain, double crochet 
in third stitch of five chain, nine chain, slip stitch in 
double crochet of first row, turn, twelve single cro- 
chet in nine chain. Fourth row, five chain, double 
crochet in double crochet, two chain, double crochet 
in double crochet, two chain, double crochet in fourth 
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chain, shell in chain, two chain, double crochet in 
fourth double crochet of shell, two chain, double 
crochet in double crochet, two chain, double crochet 
in double crochet, two chain, double crochet in third 
stitch of five chain, nine chain, slip stitch in second 
double crochet of second row, turn, twelve single 
crochet in nine chain. Fifth row, five chain, double 
crochet in double crochet, two chain, double crochet 
in double crochet, two chain, double crochet in 
double crochet, two chain, double crochet in double 
crochet, two chain, shell in chain, two chain, double 
crochet in fourth double crochet of shell, two chain, 
double crochet in double crochet, two chain, double 
crochet in double crochet, two chain, double crochet 
in double crochet, two chain, double crochet in third 
stitch of five chain, nine chain slipstitch in third double 
crochet of third row, turn, twelve single crochet in 
nine chain. Sixth row, repeat from second row at the 
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end, nine chain, slip stitch in fourth double crochet 
of fourth row, turn, *six single crochet in nine chain*, 
nine chain, slip stitch in middle of twelve single cro- 
chet, nine chain, slip stitch in middle of twelve single 
crochet, turn, twelve single crochet in nine chain, 
six single crochet in second chain, nine chain, slip 
stitch in middle of twelve single crochet, twelve 
single crochet in nine chain, repeat * to *; this fin- 
ishes the small point. Seventh row, five chain, re- 
peat from third row at the end, nine chain, slip 
stitch in fifth row, turn, six single crochet in nine 
chain, nine chain, slip stitch in middle of twelve 
single crochet, nine chain, slip stitch in middle of 
twelve single crochet, twelve single crochet in nine 
chain, six single crochet in nine chain, nine chain, 
twelve single crochet in nine chain, six single cro- 
chet in chain, six single crochet in next chain. Eighth 
row, five chain, double crochet in double crochet, 
two chain, shell in chain, two chain, shell in chain, 
two chain, shell in chain, two chain, shell in chain, 


two chain, double crochet in double crochet, two 
chain, double crochet in third stitch of five chain, 
nine chain, slip stitch in sixth row, turn, twelve single 
crochet in chain. Ninth row, five chain, double cro- 
chet in double crochet, two chain, double crochet in 
double crochet, two chain, shell in chain, two chain, 
shell in chain, two chain, shell in chain, two chain, 
double crochet in double crochet, two chain, double 
crochet in double crochet, two chain, double crochet 
in third stitch of five chain, nine chain, slip stitch in 
seventh row, turn, twelve single crochet in chain, 
repeat from second row, then nine chain, slip stitch 
in eighth row, turn, twelve single crochet in chain. 
Eleventh row, repeat from first row at the begin- 
ning, then nine chain, slip stitch in nineteenth row. 
turn, twelve single crochet in nine chain, repeat 
from second row, nine chain, slip stitch in tenth row, 
turn, twelve single crochet in chain. ‘Twelfth row, 
repeat from second row at the beginning, nine chain, 
slip stitch in eleventh row, turn, twelve single cro- 
chet in chain. Thirteenth row, repeat from third 
row, nine chain, slip stitch in twelfth row, turn, 
twelve single crochet in chain. Fourteenth row, 
repeat from second row, nine chain, slip stitch in 
thirteenth row, six single crochet in chain, nine chain, 
slip stitch in between the twelfth single crochet, nine 
chain, slip stitch between twelve single crochet, nine 
chain. slip stitch between twelve single crochet, 
twelve single crochet in chain, twelve single crochet 
in second chain, six single crochet in third chain, 
nine chain, slip stitch between twelve single crochet, 
nine chain, slip stitch between twelve single crochet, 
twelve single crochet in chain, twelve single crochet 
in next chain, nine chain, slip stitch between twelve 
single crochet, twelve single crochet in chain, six 
single crochet in half of next chain, six single crochet 
in next chain, six single crochet in the next chain; 
this finishes the large point. 

—Alice S. Luka. 
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POETIC CLOUDS WITH A PROSE LINING. 


The Spring hath thrown her fairest flowers 
Upon the lap of Earth, and bright 

Their faces gleam through April showers— 
(Lucinda, is that oven right ?) 


The birds from out the swaying trees, 
With musical and happy din, 

Are striving every heart to please— 
(Yes, you may put the pudding in). 


How gladdening to feel and know 
That Winter's chilly reign is past! 


° The sun hath banished ice and snow— 


(See that it does not bake too fast). 


The skies are bluer than the sea. 
As if fair nature made a vow 
To thwart the ocean’s rivalry— 
(Take care! I’m sure it’s scorching now). 


Aye, welcome Spring, and the more staid 
And regal Summer, that in turn 
Delights—(There! after all I’ve said 
That girl has let the pudding burn!) 
—C. H. Thayer. 
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Original in Goon HousEKEEPING. 
SHOULD LADIES PROPOSE? 
If Not, Why Not? 
F the privilege of courting and proposing mar- 
riage was shared by women instead of being 
monopolized by the other sex, would the 
world be benefited or otherwise, I wonder? | 
think it at least worthy a trial. It would, of 
course, destroy many ancient traditions, and set aside 
the time-honored verdict that 
“To seize the moment . 
When heart inclines to heart, 
And press a suit with passion, 
Is not a woman’s part.” 
I wish some of the great writers of the day would 
agitate the subject—give it an airing, as it were. It 
would stand that, even if nothing further ever came 
of it than the general stirring up and broadening of 
views that a’ liberal discussion on any subject is sure 
to bring, both to those who discuss it and to those 
who hear it discussed. As this is leap year, it would 
be a propitious time for the subject to receive 
attention. 
The privilege of taking all the initiatory in court- 
ing and lovemaking has been so long relegated to 
the “lords of creation,” that the world would elevate 
its eyebrows at the thought of women sharing in this 
prerogative ; but should not a woman have the same 
chance of choosing a husband to her liking that a 
man has to choose a wife? It is all nonsense to talk 
about her choosing a husband, when, after she has 
got him chosen, she has to wait till he finds it out. 
And what if he does not find it out at all? 
A very pleasant gentleman, the husband of a sweet, 
intellectual lady, who is a dear friend of mine, once 
said to me, not in jest, but in earnest: “ My wife did 
not exactly propose to me, but I really believe that | 
should never have seen her again after our first meet- 
ing, had she not taken the initiatory step towards 
continuing the acquaintance. We were fellow pas- 
sengers on a steamboat for one day and part of an- 
other. Through some trivial incident we had become 
acquainted on the morning of the first day, and I 
had enjoyed her conversation and companionship 
more than anything else connected with the voyage. 
There was nothing of the flirt about her, and for 
this, as well as for her other qualities, I admired her 
greatly. On the second morning, as soon as I was 
awake, I arose and hastened through my toilet, and 
went on deck to hunt her up, that I might enjoy her 
company during the remainder of the trip, for I 
would land in a few hours and proceed to my desti- 
nation by rail. On bidding her good by before’ 
leaving the boat, I tried to express some of the 
pleasure her company had given me. ‘And shall I 
never see you again?’ she ‘inquired; ‘never hear 
from you? Could you not write to me?’ 
“| glanced down into her upturned face, surprised 
at this unexpected freedom on her part; but in the 
refined, gentle countenance I saw nothing but frank- 
ness and sincerity, and the momentary accusation of 
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boldness that had arisen in my mind was at once 
banished. I promised to write to her, took her name 
and address, neither of which I should have remem- 
bered, for her name was a hard one to spell or pro- 
nounce, and I believe we parted lovers. I know that 
I loved her from that moment, though I did not tell 
her so for a long while after. I did write to her, and 
you see the result,” he concluded, with a merry laugh. 
And the “result” was a most delightful one, for a 
better matched or a more ideally happy pair | believe 
I have never met. 

Princesses and others, high up in the scale of 
royalty or nobility, usually have their marriages made 
to order for them; that is, they are not the disposers 
of theirown hearts and hands. This important func- 
tion belongs to the affairs of state, and is generally 
relegated to the proper authorities. In this respect 
a princess has not the liberty that belongs to her 
more humble sister, for the latter has the privilege of 
accepting whom she will for her life partner—pro- 
vided only that he happens to ask her. But what if 
he does not? She has only to wait, to bide her time, 
and see him marry some one else, while she will, 
after a while, marry some one who does ask her. 

If public opinion were not so slow in according to 
woman the disposal of her affections, or rather the 
privilege of loving whom she chooses, and of telling 
him so, perhaps there would be a greater number of 
happy marriages—and perhaps there would not. It 
is at least worthy of atrial. Women, both in fiction 
and in actual life, are striking out from the old con- 
ventional lines and asserting their equality with their 
brothers, fathers and lovers: not in idle boasts, but 
in acts. Are they not also capable of choosing the 
partners of their joys and sorrows? Must they still 
wait for some one to come and woo them as they did 
in the olden days, when the sphere of woman was 
supposed to be bounded by the four walls of the 
kitchen or nursery ? 

Woman has had an opporturnity to test her ability 
as an educator, as a physician, as a lawyer, as a _ poli- 
tician, and in fact in almost every other profession : 
but, as yet, the lovemaking of the world is left almost 
exclusively to the men. Let us see what kind of a 
lover she would make if left free to assert her right 
to that divine prerogative. I would not have women 
take one step that would lessen their womanliness. 
But this they need not do. They have gracefully 
received the other privileges that custom has reluct- 
antly accorded to them, without in the least com- 
promising their dignity, or presenting to the world 
any unseemly boldness or effrontery. They could 
assume other privileges equally as gracefully and as 
well. Neither do I claim this privilege for women 
because I think they have not enough “rights.” 
Thanks to the liberality of the other sex, when they 
saw that women could accept duties and privileges 
hitherto not accorded to them, and were not trans- 
formed thereby into anything monstrous, but that 
they carried their new dignity with perfect grace and 
womanliness, they were quick to admit that the step 
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was a correct one, and were willing to accord to the 
“ weaker sex ” even greater privileges. 

Marriage and love are subjects that eminently con- 
cern women, if anything does, because with them the 
affections form the greater part of their happiness or 
unhappiness in life. This assertion may also apply 
with equal force to some of the other sex, but I do 
not think it is as universal with them, and I am not 
speaking of individual cases. Neither am I urging 
for this privilege to be accorded to women; I am 
only discussing the feasibility of sucha step. I do 
not even say that it would better the state of society ; 
I only say that it is worthy of a trial. 

—Louise Farley Suddick. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

WHEN NUTS ARE RIPE. - 
The frost-king comes by stealth at night, 
Painting the leaves in colors bright. 
With magic wand, in impish glee, 
He breathes upon each shrub and tree; 
O’er hickory, walnut and the oak,— 
He sheds a variegated cloak, 
And as they ope’ their sleepy eyes 
His breath comes thick from chilly skies. 
The morning sun, in mild reproof, 
Sweeps from the fences and the roof 
The crystal footsteps of that raid; 
He smiles upon each leaf and blade, 
And welcomes to his genial rays 
The friendship of a mystic haze - 
While voices through the hill and dell 
Echo clear as silver bell. 
Glad, golden days! mystic haze — 
And all the swelling symphonies 
Of ringing shout and childish mirth,— 
The brown nuts pattering to earth; 
The scolding of a saucy jay. 
Ah, glories of an Autumn day! 
Of earthly paradise a type,— 
The frost-crowned woods, when nuts are ripe. 

__—Gay Davidson. 


Originel in HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW WE LOVE TO REMEMBER: 
Friends that “stood by” all through the dark days. 
The group that sat at the Thanksgiving table of long 
ago. 
The greetings, the smiles, the stories and jests that 
made merry the feast. 
That there is in the world some good that we know 
not of. 
Tom Hood's lines on * November.” 
That 
“ The highest duties oft are found 
Lying on the lowest ground.” 
That many have the courage to laugh, when to weep 
would bring sorrow to others. 
That there is such a thing as real gratitude, and that 
sometimes it manifests itself in silence. 
The time when there were 
“ Robins in the treetops, 
Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass.” 
That, if home is the scene of our deepest sorrows. it is 
also the well from which springs our purest joys. 
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THE STOREROOM. 

Its Convenience and Contents. 

RY to have a little room if you 
can. Failing that, a closet. 
Lacking a closet, a shelf. But 
in every house, especially in 
country houses, where the 
choice articles necessary for 
the satisfactory presentation of 
a dainty dinner cannot be ob- 
tained at the nearest store, a 
small stock of provisions should 
be kept on hand. These may 

, be drawn on when one finds it 

inconvenient to go to market, when the market fails 

to furnish variety, when a meager meal must be rein- 
forced or supplemented, and especially when friends 

—to whom one would willingly offer tempting dishes— 

drop in without warning. 

The original furnishing of a tiny room or even a 
cupboard should be in proportion, not only to the 
means at disposal, but to the size of the family and 
the probable guests. While it is impossible to exactly 
estimate the amount which will be required for a cer- 
tain period, it is unwise to buy in large quantities 
spices which lose their freshness, or canned fruits or 
vegetables which one may soon replace by those of a 
later growth. Putting aside jams, jellies, and home- 
mace conserves, of which I shall assume you have a 
varied supply, | will merely mention a few other 
articles which you will find it wise to have in reserve. 
First of all, a thick ham and a flitch of breakfast 
bacon. ‘The possibilities of both are too well known 
to need particular mention. Next, a couple of dried 
tongues. These, after being cured by the recipe given 
in the November number of Goop HouseKEEPING, 
may be dried by hanging in a moderately warm place 
for about three weeks. At the end of that time they 
will resemble dark wocd to the sight and touch. 
They will keep indefinitely, and if soaked over night 
before cooking will be found tender and of peculiarly 
delicious flavor. ‘Then if you do not use olive oil, or 
even if you do, and are too hurried to make a mayon- 
naise at times, by all means keep on hand a Mason 
jar filled with cooked salad dressing ; not the boughten 
salad dressing, which is expensive and of which one 
quickly tires, but the home-made kind that is equally 
good, and that will keep for months in the hottest 
weather without moulding or souring, no matter how 
frequently opened. Here is a reliable recipe : 

Salad Dressing. 

Yolks of six eggs, two level teaspoonfuls of white pep- 
per, three level teaspoonfuls of salt, six level teaspoonfuls 
of white sugar, six level teaspoonfuls of mustard, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and twelve tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar. 

Beat the eggs thoroughly. Mix the spices well while 
dry, then add the vinegar, stirring all till smooth. 
Now add the beaten eggs and melted butter and cook 
all in custard kettle, stirring till thick and smooth. 
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Put into a glass jar and keep in a cool place. When 
required for use take a couple of tablespoonfuls—it 
should be very thick but not stifi—and dilute to the 
consistency desired with sweet cream, and, if the salad 
is to be a trifle sharp, the juice of half a lemon or a 
dash of vinegar. Nothing is more satisfactory to 
“fall back upon” than deviled crabs. In purchas- 
ing the cans of crab meat be careful not to buy that 
which is already seasoned, and which is inferior to 
the plain crab meat prepared at home. With the 
latter, packages of shells in proportion to the size of 
the cans will be received. On the latter are given 
rather troublesome directions for the preparation of 
the meat, but all this is simplified if one has a jar of 
the salad dressing, directions for which are already 
given. To a one-pound can of crab meat add the 
pungent, yellowish dressing to taste—about two table- 
spoonfuls will be sufficient. Add a good shake of 
celery salt, a dessertspoonful of minced onion, one 
tablespoonful of finely shredded parsley, one hard- 
boiled egg chopped fine, and one raw egg beaten 
very light. Have the crab shells buttered and laid in 
a dripping pan. Fill these with the mixture, which 
must be stiff rather than “runny.” Sprinkle over 
each some dry, sifted bread or cracker crumbs. 
Pour evenly on top of each a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Set the pan containing the shells in a moder- 
ately hot oven and bake for about twenty minutes, or 
until the deviled crabs are a golden brown. Remove 
and serve in the shells, red hot. This is not expen- 
sive, is far more easily prepared than it sounds, and 
makes a most acceptable dish. As an entrée, or for 
a late supper it is particularly acceptable. 

Of course there will be kept in the storeroom canned 
tomatoes from which, when hurried, to quickly 
evolve a soup, a sauce, or add the touch of distinction 
to a stew. Even if it is found cheaper and more 
convenient to buy the tomatoes canned, as under 
some conditions it certainly is, by all means put up 
some at home for the sake of having what cannot be 
purchased—pure tomato juice. Having a bushel of 
sound, ripe tomatoes, scald and skin them. Put 
them in a granite or porcelain-lined kettle. Boil till 
they are well broken, but not mushy. Then, having 
the jars prepared as for ordinary canning, lift with a 
skimmer all the thick part of the tomato into the 
jars. This will come handy for vegetable soups and 
thick Creole stews. Strain the remainder through a 
wire strainer, return to the fire, add salt and red pep- 
per to taste, and, when boiling hot, pour into bottles 
and seal at once. By the way, do not—as do most 
young housekeepers, and some old ones, too—at- 
tempt to seal the bottles by pouring melted wax over 
the corks. Have the wax hot in an old tin cup, and 
in it dip the corks of the bottles; reverse at once 
and there results a fine, smooth cap for the corks. 
To return to the tomato juice. To a lover of toma- 
toes, nothing can be put on the shelves of the reserve 
closet which will repay the brief expenditure of time 
and trouble as will the bright red liquid, which— 
being spiceless unless one counts the pepper and 
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salt—retains undisguised the delicious flavor of the 
fresh tomato. It takes a place which neither catsap 
or canned tomatoes will. For instance, when hastily 
preparing a Boston fry, and grudging the time neces- 
sary to open, cook and strain canned tomatoes, with 
a bottle of the tomato juice one can inside of five 
minutes have ready a delicious crimson sauce which 
it is usually considered difficult to prepare. These 
are the directions: Fry brown a thinly sliced onion 
in a tablespoonful of butter. Skim out the onion. 
Stir into the hot butter a tablespoonful of flour, and 
keep on stirring till both are bubbling. Then pour 
ina pint of the tomato juice and stir till smooth. It 
is a great improvement to toss over tomato sauce 
some finely minced fresh parsley. 

Keep in the storeroom, too, a few cans of peas 
and of mushrooms. The former should be the best— 
the French-peas, as, unless for soup, no other kind 
are really satisfactory. But the cheaper grades of 
mushrooms, which may be procured from fifteen to 
twenty cents a can, are quite good enough for mush- 
room sauce, quail pie, and even for chicken patties. 

Spaghetti and vermicelli should also have a corner, 
as many and varied are the dishes they will furnish 
with but little labor. It is safer to transfer the pastes 
from their paper coverings to covered jars, as Nea- 
politan in their preference for such fare are the little 
black ants against which good housekeepers wage 
warfare. 

There will undoubtedly be mince-meat on the 
shelves, if it be winter. In summer a similar com- 
pound and delectable substitute, Banbury mixture, is 
recommended. For this, which will keep a year at 
least, and may be served in shells, rissoles, or vol-au- 
vents of puff paste, here is Catherine Owen’s reliable 
rule: Half a pound of currants, half a pound of 
strained honey, four ounces of candied citron, four 
ounces of candied lemon peel—both cut fine; one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of cloves, 
half a teaspoonful of allspice—all ground. Also the 
grated rind of an orange, and a large wineglassful of 
brandy. Mix well. This excellent recipe is improved 
by the substitution of nutmeg for allspice, and by 
adding a small pinch of salt and a wee shake of 
cayenne. The salt gives savor to the whole, and the 
pepper—too little to be recognized in flavor—gives 
life to the other spices. Two jars of bread crumbs, 
one for fish and one for meat, which have been dried, 
pounded and sifted, will prove worth the foresight 
necessary to their possession in an hour of emer- 
gency. The little tin boxes of powdered herbs, 
thyme, sage and sweet marjoram, are to be preferred 
to the packages. Herbs, if used with discrimination, 
really go a long way in helping out the cook who 
dreads that her meals may become marked by a pall- 
ing monotony. If not in the habit of doing so, try 
rubbing on the outside and inside of turkeys or 
chickens intended for frying or roasting, a dry mix- 
ture composed of one part thyme, one part white 
pepper, and two parts salt. Baste the fowl liberally, 
while cooking, with melted butter or with the drip 
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ping from ham or bacon, and the savoriness of the 
dish will be a delight. 

A few cans of shrimps which, with the dressing 
mentioned, can be speedily converted into salad, a 
bottle of Worcestershire sauce, a few ounces of bay 
leaves, so desirable for some soups; a bottle of olives 
for garnishing, a small bottle of curry powder, an 
Edam or pineapple cheese, a bottle of good claret 
with which to make a frappé or a fruit salad, half a 
dozen boxes of gelatine,—with these one will be proof 
against the panic which unexpected visitors, however 
welcome they may be, sometimes occasion in well- 
regulated households. 

Many other things, if within one’s means, may 
advantageously be made supplementary to this list, 
such as potted meats, Canton ginger, the finer class 
of crackers, compressed vegetables and good wines. 
But those spoken of in detail may be bought for a 
moderate sum, and if wisely used will more than 
pay for themselves by making savory and satisfac- 
tory—really elegant—meals out of “ left-overs,” which 
without their aid one would find it necessary to dis- 
card in honor of fresh viands. 


—Kate M. Cleary. 
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THANKSGIVING AT THE OLD HOME. 


Out from the good old country town, 

Far o'er hills with gorgeous crown,— 

The frost.touched trees and verdure sere,— 
Out where the magic atmosphere 
Quickens the blood and paints the cheek ; 
Over the bridge at Crooked Creek. 

The long steep hill, the winding lane,— 
And then, the dear old home again! 


Feast for the eyes! “Gainst Autumn skies 
The quaint old rustic gables rise ; 

The chimney wide—the yeoman’s pride— 
Standeth guard o’er the fireside 

Wherein the oak-hewn logs abiaze 

Kindle the fire of memories. 

Again the creak of the old well-sweep; 
The moss-lined bucket from out the deep. 


O artist, paint, for words grow faint. 
With recollections dear acquaint 

Tell of the home, the vine-clad well, 

The drooping flowers, the asphodel, 
The golden-rod, bright vigils keep ; 
That sacred acre where loved ones sleep, 
While golden leaf and golden sheaf 
Shall typify life’s story brief. 


‘Tis a hallowed spot,—this sacred nook. 
Merrily flowing the little brook 
Murmurs and gurgles a symphony: 
“This is a happy Thanksgiving Day!” 
Happy indeed, and full of cheer; 
Father and mother and children here. 
A song and a story of home and love, 
And the Father is watching from above. 
—Gay Davidson. 


Hark! O ye old folks, what I have to say: 
Do not grow cross when you are growing grey; 
A crown of glory shines in whitening hair— 
That is, for saints, not for a grizzly bear. 
—John B. Wiggin. 
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COOK BOOKS OF THE PAST. 
Some Old But Good Recipes. 
ET QUARTER of a century ago, 
or more, when I, a young girl, 
first tried to learn how to 
cook, a good lady, quite old 
enough to be my grand- 
mother, kindly lent me one 
of her greatest treasures—her 
mother’s cookbook. A men- 
tal calculation tells me that 
the original owner of this 
book would be, if living, 
about one hundred and 
SS twenty years old. She was 
one of the famous cooks of 
the Connecticut valley, noted for her elaborate dinners 
and evening parties, and the daughter assured me 
this book contained all the recipes her mother had 
ever used. 

“Seventy Recipes’ was the name at the top of 
each page, and, in fact, there were but seventy. The 
title page and author’s name had long been lost, but 
from a foot note I learned that the book was pub- 
lished in London, in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The recipes are mostly for highly seasoned food, 
with free use of wine and brandy. The “ Plum 
Cake” is one of the best I have ever seen, and has 
been my rule all my life, when I desired to make this 
very indigestible compound. Here it is: “One 
pound each of butter, flour and powdered sugar, 
twelve eggs, two pounds each of currants and raisins, 
two tablespoonfuls of mace and cinnamon, two nut- 
megs, one pound of citron, a large glass of wine, the 
same of brandy and half a glass of rose water.” 
Minute directions for mixing it are given, and very 
odd it seems, in these latter days, to be told to pound 
the mace and cinnamon in a mortar, but | remember 
this process, as the part that fell to my share, when 
in my childhood the brick oven used to be heated 
every Saturday, and “ Baking Day” was an institu- 
tion, “ Sponge Cake” and “Diet Bread” were fa- 
vorite delicacies in those days, being virtually the 
same. 

Here is the rule for “Sponge Cake:” “One 
pound of powdered sugar, ten ounces of sifted flour 
dried near the fire, twelve eggs, one grated nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful of mace and cinnamon, twelve drops 
essence of lemon.” “Diet Bread”’ is simple, being 
“fourteen ounces of flour, ten eggs, one pound of 
sugar.” 

Here is a rule for “Sugar Gingerbread:” “Four 
pounds of flour, three pounds of sugar, two pounds 
of butter, eighteen eggs, one glass of wine, one glass 
of brandy, ginger and spice to taste.” 

“ Soft Gingerbread ” ismadethus: ‘“ Six cupfuls of 
flour, three cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of cream, 
one cupful of butter, one tablespoonful of ginger, 
one of pearlash.”’ 
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pudding, which used to be the stand-by. I wonder if 
anyone ever makes them now. ‘They were either 
boiled or baked. Here is a rule for the first: ‘One 
quart of milk, nine eggs, flour to make a batter. 
Boil two hours.”” And for baking: “One quart of 
milk, six tablespoonfuls of flour, six eggs. Bake one 
hour.” ‘These were to be eaten with a hard sauce 
of butter and sugar beaten to acream and generously 
flavored with wine. 

There are recipes for rice and tapioca puddings 
and custard. This one is called the “best”: ‘One 
quart of cream, ten eggs, ten tablespoonfuls of 
sugar.” 

For “ Hard Biscuit” this recipe is given: “ Four 
ounces of butter, four eggs, one pint of milk; flour 
enough to roll. Beat with a flatiron half an hour.” 
These, and many other recipes which were copied, 
formed the beginning of a collection which is now 
invaluable. But when one considers how very mea- 
gre and unsatisfactory this ancient cookbook must 
have been, the great success of some later publica- 
tions is not a matter of wonder. 

There is before me a copy, well worn, of “ The Good 
Housekeeper ; ” or, “* The Way to Live Well and to be 
Well While We Live,” by Mrs. S.J. Hale. To the 
younger women of to-day this name means but little. 
There are women living who think of Mrs. Hale 
gratefully, as the first writer to bring good, sound, 
common sense into a treatise on housekeeping, and 
to make a plea for hygienic cookery. 

The modest volume in my possession is one of the 
secord edition. It was published in Boston, in No- 
vember, 1839,, but a label, pasted in the upper left- 
hand corner of the inside cover, tells us that it was 
“Sold by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield.” The first 
edition (of 2,000 copies) was exhausted in less than a 
month after its publication, and the sale of the work 
afterwards was unprecedented. 

The animus of the book is set forth in the clos- 
ing words of the preface to the second edition. 
“Bear in mind,” the author says, “that in prepar- 
ing food, three things are to be united, the promotion 
of health, the study of economy, and the gratification 
of taste.” 

Mrs. Hale was one of the first writers on domestic 
subjects who was brave enough to make war upon 
pies. She gives directions for making them, but 
under protest. She implores people to eat their 
“delicious summer fruits with good, light bread, in- 
stead of working up the flour with water and butter 
into a compound that almost defies digestion, and 
baking therein the fruits, till they lose nearly all 
their fine, original flavor.” She exclaims, in despair, 
“and yet women w/// make pies!" And again, after 
giving directions for fruit pies, she says, pathetically : 
“Itis a pity to make these ripe fruits into pies; they 
would be so much healthier eaten with bread.” Evi- 
dently the pie question weighed heavily on her con- 
science. 

Again, in the chapter on fruits, she urges people to 
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eat fruit more freely, to use it as a food, to eat it at 
breakfast. \t seems strange to us now, when fruit 
appears at the breakfast table as a matter of course, 
that such exhortations could ever have been neces- 


sary. Her chapters upon meat and fish are admir- 
able. Cake and pudding making have developed to 


such an extent that these chapters, written more than 
fifty years ago, seem very unsatisfactory in com- 
parison with the multitudinous recipes of to-day. 
Layer cakes, with all their possibilities and ramifica- 
tions, were then unknown. Variations of plum cake, 
pound and fruit cake with macaroons and kisses, 
were all the housekeeper had to select from. 

The chapter upon bread making is amusing, tak- 
ing it asa matter of course, as it does, that bread 
can only be baked once a week, and with directions 
for heating and cleaning the brick oven and testing 
the degree of heat. Twenty-one quarts of flour, she 
tells us, will be required for the weekly baking ina 
family of five persons. A ponderous mass for a deli- 
cate woman to knead! Directions are also given for 
making “ Rye and Indian” bread, which is the gen- 
uine, original, ** Boston Brown bread,” of which, with 
rare exceptions, we only get imitations in these days. 
Mrs. Hale tells us to “take four quarts of sifted 
Indian meal, put it in a glazed, earthen pan, sprinkle 
over it a tablespoonful of salt, pour over it two 
quarts of boiling water, stir and work it until every 
part of the meal is thoroughly wet. When it is about 
lukewarm, work in two quarts of rye meal and halfa 
pint of lively yeast, mixed with a pint of warm water. 
Add more warm water if needed. Work the mixture 
well with the hands; it should be stiff, but not so 
firm as flour dough. Have ready a large, deep, well- 
buttered pan ; put in the dough and smooth the top 
by putting your hand in warm water and patting 
down the dough. Set this to rise in a warm place. 
When it begins to crack on top, which will usually be 
in half an hour, put it into a well heated oven and 
bake it three or four hours.” 

Three large loaves and one small one of this bread 
were baked every Saturday in the large brick oven 
at my old home, far up the Connecticut valley. The 
loaves remained in the oven all night, and the small 
loaf was broken, not cut, and eaten hot for Sunday 
morning's breakfast. A little “West India” mo- 
lasses was included in our recipe. ; 

Another of the old-fashioned dishes, not often seen 
now, for which Mrs. Hale gives a recipe, is Baked 
Indian Pudding. We are told to “Scald a quart of 
milk and stir into it (while hot), one half pint of sifted 
Indian meal and a teacupful of molasses. Let it 
cool. Season with salt, ginger or cinnamon; pour 
into an earthen pot or deep pan, that has been well 
buttered, and bake it three or four hours. Pour in 
half a cupful of cold milk and stir the whole when 
you set it in the oven.” 

Many people added a cupful of suet chopped fine 
to this pudding, and some put in raisins. In the fall 
of the year my mother used to think a cupful of 
finely chopped sweet apples a vast improvement. 
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Eaten with rich, sweet cream it was a very palatable 
dessert, with or without these additions. 

In the chapter called “ Hints to Help,” the com- 
plete change in our habits of living, since “The 
Good Housekeeper ” was published, is very apparent. 
We are told that “domestics in American families 
are very differently situated from persons of the 
same class in any other part of the world. Few 
enter the employment with any intention of remain- 
ing servants ; it is only for a present resource to ob- 
tain a living and a little cash, so that they may begin 
housekeeping or business forthemselves. American 
help, therefore, should be very particular in their 
good behavior, and be careful to do by their em- 
ployers as they will want 4e/p to do by them, when 
their turn to keep domestics shall arrive.” 

Three golden rules to guide the “help” of half a 
century ago are given—oh that modern servants 
would follow them! “ Do every thing at the proper 
time. Keep everything in its proper place. Use 
everything for its proper purpose.” Mrs. Hale set 
her face against the use of spirits in cooking. She 
says, “ No father who deserves the name can wish to 
have his children taught to love the taste of rum and 
brandy from having it mixed with their food.” 

There are chapters for housekeepers, for mothers, 
on household economy, and cookery forthe rich. All 
are practical and full of good common sense. Mrs. 
Hale saw how erroneous were the accepted ideas of 
living in her day and, with marvelous judgment and 
prophetic skill, strove to correct them. She was a 
leader, a pioneer in her work. Much of our present 
comfort and improved condition is directly trace- 
able to her efforts. 

After the publication of “’The Good Housekeeper”’ 
books upon cookery began to multiply. Miss 
Leslie, Miss Beecher and many others put forth their 
ideas. ‘Then, as now, literary women vindicated 
themselves by writing at least one book about house- 
keeping. “The Good Housekeeper ” passed through 
many editions and grew until its individuality was 
well nigh lost, but it did its work well and we owe 
more to it than we realize. 

‘There is another little book which is one of my life- 
long friends. ‘“ Every Lady’s Book” is its name. 
It was published in New York, written by “ A Lady 
of New York,” came out in 1846, and tradition said 
that my copy was purchased from a newsboy ona 
North river steamboat, in the summer of that year. 
The book is in no way remarkable, excepting as an 
example of the evolution of the cookbook. ‘“* Scal- 
loped ” oysters are to be cooked in scallop shells, 
which gives rise to the query, is that the origin of the 
name of this dish ? and, if so, Is not the modern spell- 
ing incorrect? The cake recipes are much fuller in 
““ Every Lady’s Book,” and one cannot fail to see that 
a great advance in the science of cookery had been 
made in seven years. 

There is one more recipe, never published to my 
knowledge, which must be added to these reminis- 
cences, for it is recorded on the fly leaf of “The 


Good Housekeeper.” It is a rule for flavoring sau- 
sages, used for years in a family whose reputation for 
the superior quality of this article of food was; more 
than local. “Twelve pounds of pork (chopped pretty 
fine), twenty-eight teaspoonfuls of sage, twenty of 
salt, eight of black pepper; four of cloves; add a 
little marjoram or rosemary if liked.” 

—JSulia A. Sabine. 
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SONG OF THE FEATHER DUSTER. 


Since olden modes no more appear, 

Submissive housewives, far and near, 
Round new inventions cluster ; 

And, with some other graceful ways 

On which our grandames lavished praise, 
Banish the feather duster. 


The faithful, fluffy, quivering thing! 
Its usefulness I yet will sing ; 
Its sheen of peaceck luster. 
How lightly slips it in the hand! 
How trustily the air is fanned, 
Where swings the feather duster. 


The carven handle, ebonized; 

Its swelling base, in part disguised 
By bronze-brown, plumy cluster ; 

The bit of scarlet leather near ; 

The loops of ribbon,—all endear 
My pretty feather duster. 


So, when I sweep the dainty room, 

And beckon in each faint perfume, 
Which wandering breezes muster, 

Regarding not what else you see, 

Daphne and Chloe! bring to me 
The old-time feather duster! 


—Eleanor W. F. Bates. 
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Cold, brown and forlorn; 
When leaves go a-whirling at night and at morn; 

The proclamation is read; 

Flowers are dead; 

Bees make no honey ; 

There are loud calls for money, 

To buy plums, suet and chickens, 

And all the Thanksgiving fixin’s; 

For the boys have an outing, 

And come home a-shouting 

“Hurrah, for Thanksgiving Day!” 

Evenings are long, 

And call for a song; 
Who'd sing of the days that are “ dark and dreary,” 
When “it rains and the wind is never weary?” 
NotI! I'd sing of the greenwood sweet, 
Where birds find a safe and shady retreat; 
Of the springing grass, love, “Annie Laurie; ” 
And whatever prevents our feeling sorry ; 


Whatever makes cheery the life of the weary. 
—Anna P. Payne. 
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“Come Home to Thanksgiving!” 


THANKSGIVING. 

The threshing is over, the husking is done, 

The muskrat has wisely preparcd him a nest, 
The squirrel his acorns has stored one by one, 

The woodchuck has gone to his long winter’s rest. 
The wir ds of November, unfriendly and cold, 

Have blown the dead leaves of the fast dying year 
Into eddies and heaps, where damp and the mold 

Invite to decay—yes, winter is near. 


The ruddy-cheeked orchard fruits, kissed by the sun 
In the days wnen his smiles with warmth were aglow, 
Are gathered and waiting the frolic and fun 
When maiden and lover shall pare them I trow. 
The full-fruited year with a generous hand 
Has emptied his treasures at many a door, 
While health and good government throughout the land 
Are cause for thanksgiving and praise evermore. 


Then gather the children and friends round the board, 
The feast of Thanksgiving should be one of cheer, 
The very best viands the farm can afford 
Should lend us their presence at least once a year. 
Yes, roast the fat turkey and sirloin of beef, 
And season with currant and cranberry jell, 
Pile high the baked beans, it is common belief 
That joy and good appetite seldom rebel. 


And then there’s the pudding with raisins and cream, 
What joy to the heart of the youngster it brings! 
His highest ambition on earth, it would seem, 
Ts reached, when at grandma’s he feasts on such things. 
The coffee, too, fit for a king or queen, 
(And such we all are by a God given right), 
And doughnuts that carry us back to the green, 
Happy days of our childhood, in memory bright. 


But better than all the good things on the spread 
And better than plenty in basket and store, 
Is the feast of affection—that heavenly bread— 
We'd better go hungry than this to ignore. 
Then may we each have at our Thanksgiving feast 
The love that binds kindred and friends here below, 
And remember that thankfulness may be increased 
It first to God’s poor ones, some kindness we show. 
—Unidentified. 


THANKSGIVING ODE, 
Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’cr richer stores than gems of gold; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is nature's bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


O favors every year made new! 

O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due; 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes; and flowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill ; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom? 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the buunteous board of home ? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with Northern ices cold. 


And let these altars, wreathed with flowers - 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain! 
—John G. Whittier. 
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THE PUMPKIN PYE. 

The bards of the Hudson may sing of the melon, 
Its smooth jetty seeds and its ripe, ruddy core, 

And the feast of the reaper with ecstasy dwell on, 
Reclining at noon on the cool, breezy shore ; 

For me, the rich soil of New England produces 
An off’ring more dear to the taste and the eye, 

The bright yellow pumpkin— how mellow its juices, 
When temper'd with ginger, and bak’d into pye. 


Let others with dainties their appetite pamper, 
And gaze with delight on the splendors of plate, 

Be stunned with a bustle, and bid pages scamper— 
Such pleasures as these I[ resign to the great; 

But give me the feast when no knives and forks clatter, 
Where each to the neat cherry table draws nigh, 

And carves for himself from the broad, earthen platter 
A slice of the sweet, yellow, smooth pumpkin pye. 


There are those who delight in the fig and the raisin, 
In quaffing the milk from the cocoanut’s shell — 
Some, the olive and pomegranate lavish their praise on, 
The orange’s glow and the pineapple’s smell ; 
I leave them the products of both of the Indies, 
And all the rich fruits of a tropical sky; 
Their exquisite juices and flavors and tinges— 
And ask no dessert save the sweet pumpkin pye. 


Then hail to the muse of the pumpkin and onion! 
The Frenchman may laugh and the Englishman sneer 
At the land of the Bible, and psalm book and Bunyan ; 
Still, still to my bosom her green hills are dear ; 
Her daughters are pure as her bright crystal fountains, 
And Hymen, if ever thy blessings I try, 
O! give me the girl of my own native mountains, 
Who knows how to temper the sweet pumpkin pye. 
—Boston Sentinel (1818). 


TURKEY. 


The day of feas 
And scores of 


ing draweth nigh, 
urkeys soon must die. 
Get one that’s yog gng and sweet and fat, 
And stuff it £11 of this and that. 
With fruits and be price sauces make 

And add presel\Nves and pies and cake. 
Ask friends and — all to come 
And spend Than! Xsgiving at your home. 
Let not the cargms of life distress 

But fill each gu Es with happiness. 
Revive the jo 
And for th 


s of youthful days, 
blessings offer praise. 
—Farm Journal. 
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THE UTILITY ROOM. 
Where Order Reigns after Disorder has had Full Sway. 
ss OW do you manage to keep your house so 
neat?” asked a fretted little housekeeper 
of afriend. “My rooms are always topsey- 
turvey; the children’s toys are strewn from 
‘ attic to cellar, and when I have sewing on hand, 
* there is no end to the mess. Besides, there is 
such a hurrying and scurrying to put things to 
rights before my husband comes home, that all the 
pleasure of doing my own sewing is gone. I know 
you make all youf little one’s clothes, yet no one ever 
sees a scrap, nor do you go around as I do picking 
up pins from the floor, and eternally ‘straightening 
up.’ Tell me the secret, please.” . 

Smilingly her friend led the way to a room upstairs. 
A bright, cheerful room it was, too; a neat, but inex- 
pensive carpet on the floor; pretty, snowy scrim cur- 
tains at the windows ; a few prints of child life on the 
walls; four or five children’s chairs, a settee, a low 
rocker and a plain cane-bottomed chair completing 
the general outline. 

“This is my utility room; it belongs to the chil- 
dren and to me—it is their play room, and my 
sewing room. While the nurse is doing the bed- 
room work, I am necessarily compelled to take care 
of the children, and until I devised this plan, my 
mornings were really wasted, so far as work was con- 
cerned. NowIcan sew, keep my eye on the children 
while they play, and even teach the elder one. This 
corner, you see, is mine; I placed that piece of oilcloth 
under the machine so that all the threads, ravelings 
and scraps could be easily gathered together, without 
a general sweeping and raising of dust. Behind the 
machine is the cutting table, which is always kept 
folded, when not in use, to save room. And this, the 
handiest thing in the room, cost me but thirty cents. 

“From the grocer obtain two soap boxes, and place 
them so that the bottom of the box becomes the back 
wall of the cabinet. Let the covers of the boxes be 
hinged on like doors. The lower one pigeonhole 
like a writing desk, and you will find an excellent re- 
ceptacle for the remnants used in everyday patching 
—muslin, cambric, nainsook, odds and ends of em- 
broidery, and material matching the dresses then 
worn—gingham or woolen, according to the season. 
In the upper box there are hooks screwed in at the 
top, as in a wardrobe; from these hang patterns, 
marked according to age and style. The ‘sixteenth 
century’ finish to the cabinet was the result of a small 
box of oak stain and some varnish. This small cabi- 
net is a starch box, and the drawers are cigar boxes. 
In one I keep needles and pins; in another buttons 
and hooks and eyes; in another tapes and braids ; 
in another spools of thread and silk; darning cottons 
in this one; and in the last, scissors, French chalk 
for drawing off patterns, a marking wheel, emery and, 
general sewing ‘tools.’ The great advantage in this 
is thai you need never hunt for athing. The last 
piece of furniture belonging to my part of the room is 


that settee ; it is, in reality, an old trunk, in which I 
keep linings, staples and new dress goods. Covered 
with pretty calico, the top padded with cotton, the 
children find it a soft seat, and call it their sofa. 
“The mysterious, curtained recess in that corner 
contains the children’s toys. They know if one is 
left out, when they are through playing, it is confis- 
cated. I tried to inculcate order and system from 
the beginning, and they look upon an upset play room 
as I do upon a disorderly living room. While at 
play, I expect to see toys, blocks and dolls scattered 
all over, but as I put away my sewinz materials and 
clean up my corner, so do they put away their toys 
and do their share towards leaving our room tidy. 
Utility, I have named this room, and I find it more 
useful than parlor or reception room, and more suited 
to the wants of mother and children than any other 
apartment in the house. Try my plan, and see if 
your house does not cease to be ‘a mess,’ and if your 
children will not love their room and their morning 


hours with mother, as do mine.” 
—Bertha R. Proskauer. 
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SWEET SONGS OF HOME. 


As all afield bird-voices sing, 

As gracious garden roses grow,— 
Home songs fly forth on silver wing, 
And Summer sweets of beauty bring, 

Joy-red, peace-pure, and white as snow! 
My heart now hears enchanting strain, 

That pictures Home in golden guise; 
To childhood's ways I go again, 

The house and fields and woods remain, 

The well and bucket greet my eyes! 


Away down South I list a song, 
That follows far the river’s tide, 

Forgetting slavery's cruel wrong, 

It paints the pleasures that belong 
To e’en the humblest fireside ! 


O lonely man on foreign strand, 
Where palaces loom up in pride, 

Amid the grandeur piteous stand, 

Sing sweet of Home and native land, 
In passionate speech of love exiled! 


Sing school-boy, too, in Latin phrase, 

Winchester’s choral plaint for Home ; 
Its tender music tells thy praise, 

And lives like our grand Shakespeare’s lays, 

While centuries go or come! 

Sing Milton old, thy word sublime, 

Of man’s first Eden seen on earth, 
Bring back our morning’s dewy prime, 
The splendor of that wondrous time 

When life and love as one had birth! 
Sing Robert Burns, the Cotter’s night, 

The close of toil that crowns the week; 
In faultless lines portray the sight 
Religion clothed in love’s delight, 

Emblem of Home in Heaven we seek! 


Such songs as these our spirits bless, 
And music make for marching feet, 
They show us blossomed happiness, 
The path of glory and success,— 
Dear songs of Home and fricndship sweet! 
— William Brunton. 
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A $30,000 THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

OU might call it $34,000 to be exact; and this 
is the way it came about: During the summer 
and fall of ’55, there was a great deal of excite- 
ment about gold in Table Mountain. Several 

companies had prospected there, and had mines par- 

tially developed, and the miners generally had come 
to the idea that the gold ran through the chain of 
mountains, north and south. They had got on to the idea 
that the geologists have talked so much about since, that 
there was a dead river under the mountain, covered over 
with lava; and the story was that it was wonderfully rich 
in gold. There was one miner came rouad to Big Oak 

Flat and told us that when they got the drift in at one 

place, and struck pay dirt, he saw a piece of gold sticking 

out of the face of the drift as long as your hand and as 
big as three fingers. Well, we didn’t know whether that 
was just so or not, you know; but several miners from 

Big Oak Fiat and the two Garotes had visited the diggings 

and knew they were rich. They had prospected south 

then in their own neighborhood, and they were pretty sure 
the old river came down through that way. 

Well, they talked it round among the miners in the 

various districts thereabout, and talked about forming a 

company. It had to be drift mining, you know, requiring 

shafts,—a bigger job than a man could manage alone, or 

with his partner, and it would take money. Finally a 

miners’ meeting was cailed at First Garote,—this was in 

the latter part of December, '55,—and the company was 
formed. It was called the Table Mountain Mining 

Company. 

There were seventeen of us clubbed together, and we 

bound ourselves to put in one thousand dollars apiece, in 

money or labor. This was to be a fifty per cent. payment 
on our stock, the mine being put at $34,000. There was 

Matt Foote, and the partners, Chaffee and Chamberlain, 

Tom White, and the other White, his father, my brother 

Frank, and I, and a mill-man named Reed and a lot more, 

—I don’t remember their names now,—all old miners, 

every one of them, except Matt Foote, who kept the 

store at Second Garote, and Reed, and perhaps one or 
two others. There wasn’t one of them that had any thou- 
sand dollars except the storekeepers. People went ahead 
in those days, you know, depending on chances for the 
money. Chamberlain was president, and Matt Foote sec- 
retary and treasurer. They’re both right there now, where 

Second Garote used to be. There are not more than three 

or four others left of the crowd. 

Many of them were to put in the one thousand dollars 

in labor and other ways—to contribute tools and supplies, 

for instance. Books were opened, and kept in regular 
form—well, not regular mercantile form at all; the miners 
kept them among themselves, you know. During the 
winter contributions were made from time to time, as the 
fellows could do it, in money, tools and provisions, and 
credited up on the books, and at the opening of spring, as 
early as possible after the snow left the ground, those that 
were to contribute labor got to work. They selected the 
ground, put up log cabins, built dams for securing the 
necessary water, and then began sinking two shafts. Of 
the seventeen, the actual working force of practical miners 
on the ground was about ten. My brother was one of 

them, and Chaffee and Chamberlain were in charge. I 

had to keep at work at my own claim, so as to contribute 

supplies for the workers, and I couldn’t leave my wife, 
anyway. Those that gave all their time were credited 


right up on the thousand dollars, so much a day, and those 
that worked on their own claims sent money and supplies. 

It was curious to see how the fellows did—one way and 
another, they would make up their shares. Now, besides 
some money that I sent in, I turned over some of my own 
supplies—I had laid in a supply of food for the winter from 
San Francisco, and had it packed in, so I kept drawing 
on this for supplies for the mine, and having it credited, 
and then they made a pack-mule of me. You see the 
place was about fifteen miles east of Big Oak Flat, be- 
tween that and the Yosemite, beyond the Garotes; and as 
there could be no forge there, I had to carry the tools back 
and forth to Second Garote. One of the party, who was 
a blacksmith, agreed to do the blacksmith work against 
his account, and I was to get the tools to him and back. 

There was lots of blacksmith work to be done in the 
mines, and it was always a trouble when there was no 
shop in reach. Picks have to be steeled over and over— 
a pick is formed, the body of iron and the points of the 
best steel, and if a man is only prospecting, off in the 
mountains, his pick will hold out pretty well; but in 
steady work on a shaft, it is another matter. Then there 
are hooks—repairing of cranks—drills—all sorts of such 
things. 

I would start from home at daybreak, and get there 
about noon, carrying a load of picks on my back, just as 
many as I could lift, seventy to eighty pounds, a pick 
weighs ten or twelve pounds, and I would carry seven or 
eight of them. Then I would come back bringing the 
return load of picks or such other tools as needed it— 
drills, perhaps. They were ingenious fellows, you know— 
fixed things themselves, and got along with as little black- 
smith work as possible; but there had to be some, and 
there was no other way to get it done. I would go twice 
or three times a week;. and one trip, up and back, was 
counted a day’s work for me. 

It was a rough mountain trail all the way up from Second 
Garote. The mine was sunk in a little valley at the foot 
of Table Mountain, and Second Garote was the nearest 
point. As you go into the mountains in that direction, 
you go steadily up hill, not up and down. Provisions 
were packed in with little trains from Big Oak Flat. We 
had no animals at the Garotes, but the merchants at Big 
Oak Flat had pack trains going down to Chinese Camp, 
which was a big place and the center for all that country. 
It was the nearest place they could get things at wholesale. 
Once a week they could let a train come on to the Garotes 
if it was necessary, not a whole train, either, only a few 
animals. We could get the use of these to send up pro 
visions now and then to the mine; but of course they had 
to have a regular dependence, every few days, for the 
blacksmith work. 

Those that went up to the mine abandoned their own 
claims. Their claims were respected just the same, and 
they could come back to them whenever they wanted. 
There may have been some law about forfeiting claims if 
they were not worked for a certain time, but it didn’t hold 
with us. You see they made their own camp laws those 
days; we were out of the pale of the usual law. If it was 
established in the state then, we never bothered about it. 
Everybody there knew about these fellows, and nobody 
would have thought of touching their claims. New fel- 
lows came in, but we made no account of them; if any 
one of them had tried to do such a thing, the whole camp 
would have risen and driven him out. 

Well, they worked on at the mine all summer; careful 
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prospecting was kept up as they went along, with just 
enough encouragement to keep up expectation. It was 
very slow work, sinking by hand and windlass, but by fall 
they had put the two shafts down about a hundred feet, 
and it proved they were perfectly right about the river, 
for they struck river bowlders—just as round as a cannon 
ball, and some of them the most beautiful green color you 
ever Saw, as pretty as if they’d been painted, showing that 
water with mineral in it had flowed over them sometime. 

But before they could get through the bowlders and find 
gravel, the water came in. They had no way, with the 
mining of those days, to get it out except hoisting it in 
tubs, so these two shafts were not much use, and the ques- 
tion was whether to sink another shaft next year or to 
throw up the job. We could spend the winter getting 
together supplies again, and we had just erough encour- 
agement not to know whether it was worth while or not. 

Put the miners were most of them losing faith, and they 
were pretty much busted by this time. Winter was com- 
ing on; and so in November a miner’s meeting was called 
at Matt Foote’s store at Second Garote to study ways and 
means, and decide whether work should be continued. 

My brother and I went over early in the evening, and 
told my wife we would be back early. Most of the seven- 
teen owners were there, but a few of those that were most 
discouraged sent word that they would surrender their 
share to the rest. So the whole property belonged to 
those who were present, and we could do as we chose 
with it. 

Well, we discussed it this way and that, and didn’t seem 
to come to any conclusion. Chamberlain and Chaffee had 
faith in it, you see, and the rest of us thought it was just a 
gamble whether it was worth all we might put into it or 
worth nothing. The evening was pretty well gone and we 
hadn't come to any decision, when one of the miners made 
a proposition. He proposed that we play a game of 
rounce, and the last man out should have the mine. Then 
he could do just as he chose with it, stop it or go on 
with it. 

In rounce as many as you please can take a hand, and 
they are played out in turn, one by one. I haven’t heard 
of the game for thirty years, I guess, but everybody knew 
it then. It’s not what they call freeze-out, but a peculiar 
game, something on the principle of poker. 

Well, that took the notion of the crowd, and they called 
for cards and all sat down and started in. One after an- 
other of the boys dropped out, and as each one went, his 
share in the mine came to the rest of us, till finally it got 
past midnight, and there were only two left in the game, 
and those were Chaffee and I. 

Now, the effect of the game is, that the first one goes 
out pretty quick, and the next one takes a little longer, 
and when it comes to the last two, they might play three 
hours, and not get out. So we played on a while, and 
finally Chamberlain, Chaffee’s partner, who had been 
frozen out some time before, and stood looking on, said 
he had a proposition to make. 

You see, Chamberlain and Chaffee wanted the mine, 
and they knew that I didn’t. There was considerable 
mining property there—two or three hundred dollars’ 
worth of tools and fixings on the ground, besides the cabins 
and reservoir, and they thought they could just store the 
traps, and develop the mine whenever they were able. 
They had confidence in it. So Chamberlain proposed 
that we come to an understanding on some terms, and I 
threw up my hand and let Chaffee take the mine. 


Well, if I won the game I lost, for I couldn’t run the 
mine anyway. I was broke, and I had no confidence in 
it, and did not want it on my hands. I thought it would 
cost more than it was worth to lug the tools in. So I was 
ready to take any offer they would make. Chamberlain 
asked what I would take, and I intimated pretty plainly 
that I would take about what he’d give. Then they 
offered to put up a Thanksgiving dinner for my wife to 
give the boys—all members of the company at Second 
Garote. It should be the very best of everything that 
could be procured, and my wife should boss the cooking, 
and they would give her fifty dollars in gold. 

They would have turkeys if they had to go to Sonora 
for them—there were a few there, and they were about 
twenty-five dollars apiece; I don’t know who raised them. 
Sonora was away beyond Chinese Camp, way across the 
Tuolumne river, thirty miles away. They limited it to 
Sonora, or Columbia in the opposite direction. They 
would have turkeys if they could be got within that dis- 
tance, but no further. 

Well, the boys were all very much in favor of my ac- 
cepting this proposition, and I didn’t wait long. We got 
very enthusiastic about it, and I proposed we should all 
go over and talk to my wife about it. So we all tramped 
off, laughing and talking, over to my cabin, which was by 
itself at quite a distance, and found my wife scared to 
death at being left alone allthis time. When she heard us 
coming, she thought it must be a gang of rowdies from 
Sonora way. I had not been married long, and didn’t 
know much about the way she would feel about such 
things. She was very good natured about it, though, and 
when she got over her fright she agreed to help the boys 
out on the dinner, and there was great excitement about 
it for days. 

This wasn’t the sort of dinner you could cook in a 
cabin kitchen, you understand; so all hands pitched in,— 
that is, Chamberlain, and Chaffee, and my brother, and I, 
—and built an oven, out under the big live oaks, near my 
cabin, and then the partners began to collect in the 
materials; and when the time came, everything else was 
given up, and we four turned in to cook, my wife bossing 
and we doing the work—only the most critical things, of 
course, she wouldn't let anybody touch but herself. 

Well, everything was done up to the very best Eastern 
style. You couldn’t get a better Thanksgiving dinner in 
New England. The turkeys had been found at Sonora. 
and the boys stipulated expressly that there would be no 
less than four big pasties,—you see my wife was famous 
for her meat pies. We always had a meat pie on Sunday. 
and all up and down the country, from Big Oak Flat, and 
Chinese Camp, and Coulterville, everybody that had any 
sort of claim would come in to see us Sundays, and the 
fame of it would go up and down everywhere. Chamber- 
lain and Chaffee had ransacked in every direction, and 
everything you could want to have was there. 

Dinner was served at noon. It was set out in the shade 
of the oaks, handy by the oven. The tables were made of 
slabs, and we sat on slabs. It was pretty near time for 
snow, but they didn’t mind that, you know. Everything 
is pleasant there till the snow comes. Sixteen out of the 
seventeen sat down to the table,—one fellow couldn’t be 
there, for some reason. Chamberlain and Chaffee did 
most of the waiting, and my wife and | presided, for of 
course it was our dinner. 

Well, that was probably the finest miner's dinner that 
was ever served in the mountains. It was worth a mine, 
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and all the trouble it had cost us. There were the turkeys 
and the meat pies; there were mashed potatoes, and 
canned vege-ables, peas and string beans and such things; 
of course, you couldn't have parsnips and turnips,—we 
depended a good deal on canned goods. There were 
mince and apple pies, and jellies, and cake, and dough- 
nuts. My brother made the doughnuts,—he knew how; 
we had been cooking for ourselves, you know, before I 
got married, and we all could do it,—well, probably not as 
well as my wife, unless 1t was some things, such as slap- 
jacks or beans. And Chaffee made the biscuits; Chaffee 
was famous ail through the mountains for his biscuits. I 
suppose he was the best biscuit maker in the mines, and 
they talked about his biscuits wherever there was anybody 
that ever mined at the Garotes. They are famous to this 
very day, as many a Yosemite camping party knows. 

It was all served up in the nicest way, just as well as it 
could be anywhere. It lasted all the afternoon pretty 
much. We had fruit, canned peaches and other fruit, and 
box raisins and nuts,—English walnuts were the only kind 
we had in those days,—and coffee and bottled cider. 
Every fellow brought his own tin plate and three-tined 
fork,—that was the only kind we had, of course. We had 
speeches: they congratulated Chaffee for his success at 
the game of rounce, and the madam for the success of her 
dinner, and we never had a finer time in our lives. 

You must remember that all meats at that time were 
twenty-five cents a pound, potatoes twenty-five cents a 
pound,—nothing was less than twenty-five cents a pound. 
It couldn't have cost them less than several hundred dol- 
lars. Chamberlain and Chaffee never got even on that 
dinner, for they never got along to where they could follow 
up the mine, and it was abandoned. It may have been 
worth the $34,000, or it may not; but that was its face 
value at the time—and the dinner did justice to it, too! 

There are just a few old miners left now of that crowd 
that sat down there. None of them will ever forget it. 
That was one of the dinners you remember as long as 
you live-—Fred M. Stocking, in Overland Monthly. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IF YOU WOULD BE HAPPY 

Don’t fail to toe the mark, when there is a mark to toe, 
and be sure the heel doesn’t fall where the toe should be 
found. 

Don’t get “mad as a hatter,” no matter what the occa- 
sion for indignation may be. Ungovernable passions 
don’t pay. 

Don’t “fret yourself to death.” Fretting is the princi- 
pal ingredient in the devil's prescription for developing 
unhappiness. 

Don't get the blues, no matter how black overhead 
clouds may be. Despondency is never a source of delight 
either to self or selves. 

Don’t eat to gluttony or fast to a point next door to the 
pains of hunger. Gluttony leads to bestiality, and self- 
starvation to unpardonabl: sin. 

Don’t be slow of footstep in the ways of well doing; on 
the other hand, don’t be too fast about it. The waste 
that haste makes is often as damaging as is the failure to 
get there. 

Don’t try to take all the world’s burdens on your own 
shoulders, but rather make the responsibility of carry- 
inz a divided one. Be generous and give rather than keep 
the biggest half. 


Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


ICE CREAM CAKE. 
Editor of Goon HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am sorry that so long a time has transpired before I 
could reply to the request of the lady who asked about 
the omission of butter in my recipe for “ Ice Cream Cake,” 
and I hope this will reach her. It was not an omission. 
There is no butter in that cake. Mrs. S. T. H. 

SCRANTON, PA. 


PANTRY ANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I sent you a recipe last year for the annihilation of ants, 
and will repeat the same for the benefit of “G. W. F.,” in 
October Goop HOUSEKEEPING: Ground cinnamon and 
ground clove, scattered in the cracks of closet shelves, 
also in the bottom of cake boxes, will entirely dispel 
them. Cinnamon alone will do this if the ants are not 
overwhelming in number and size. I have ridden my house 
of thousands of black ants and small red ones by the 
use of cinnamon. Cc. F. W. 

Boston, MAss. 


MARSHMALLOW CANDY. 
Editor of Goov HOUSEKEEPING: 

I learned how to make candy—good candy—from 
Catherine Owen’s contributions to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
But she did not exhaust the subject of candy making, and 
I write now to request, as a subscriber, that you will pro- 
cure and publish a recipe for marshmallows, which shall 
be as clear and complete as the fondant recipes of Cath- 
erine Owen. PuRE CANDY. 

McCook, NEB. 


[Will some of the readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, 
who may be competent to give the information asked for, 
kindly favor our correspondent with the same in detail in 
our “ Cozy Corner” department.—Z ditor of GooD HOUSE- 
KEEPING.] 


SOFT SUGAR COOKIES. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the “ Cozy Corner” for October, “G. H. G.” of Port- 
land, Me., calls for a soft sugar cookie recipe. Let me 
offer one which is warranted, if used properly, to turn out 
these favorite bits for tea table and after school solace 
every time. It is an old recipe, lent a young housekeeper 
by an Englishwoman who was known to be a fine cook; 
and that same (once) young housekeeper can testify to the 
ccrrectness of the directions: 

Sorr SuGAR CooktkEs.—KRub together till white a teacupful 
of butter, two of sugar, then stir in a couple of beaten eggs. a 
little flour, grate in a nutmeg, dissolve a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus in a teacupful of milk or water, strain it on to the cake, 
then add flour until stiff enough to roll out nicely, but not 
too thinly. 

By way of variation the nutmeg may be omitted, seeds 
used and lemon flavoring, and bakin powder instead of 
the soda; and then use a pretty cutter—a leaf, heart, flower 
or some mould that makes an ¢zviting shape. A family of 
children once took great delight in seeing these cookies 
baked in the form of curly-tailed pigs, but older members 
of the family preferred the pretty oak leaves. When cold, 
store the cookies in a tin cake box and keep closed. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASs. E. X. R. 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF LONELINESS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

It was with regretful manner and half anxious looks 
that my husband and two boys kissed me good by. 

“ Be a good girl and don’t get sick while we are away ;” 
this from Tom. 

“ Poor mother, don’t get Zoo lonely while we are gone ;” 
this from the boys. 

“Oh, the vanity of man!” was my unspoken thought. 
“*] shall get along nicely, 1 am sure,” was my verbal reply. 

Of course I had been invited to accompany them to 
Aunt Lizzie’s, but thirty-eight miles across a rough country 
road, in a “ jolty ” vehicle, was more than I cared to under- 
take; moreover, I was already planning what these four 
days of absolute isolation should evolve in my domain; so 
no sooner had the wagon driven out of sight than I locked 
the front door with a decided not-at-home touch, put on 
my hat, and went to the flower garden. The first thing 
that I did was to rob my Lamarque vine of every one of 
its pure, fragrant blossoms, then I stripped my lavender 
bush of every leaf, and went to the house to make bags. 
Dozens and dozens of thin, white Swiss bags were made, 
and stuffed with alternate layers of rose and lavender 
leaves. I put them in rows, in a sunny window, to dry, 
turning them occasionally, so that no zaoisture should 
remain to make them musty when in use. 

Then I put in my big apron pocket an indelible pencil, 
alot of strips torn from a piece of new domestic, armed 
myself with dusters and brushes, and, with my one dusky 
maid of all work at my side, ascended the stairs and 
opened war on the big closets. Feather beds, pillows, 
blankets and quilts were dragged from their shelves 
and spread out on the tin veranda roof, where for four 
successive mornings they were to take the hottest air bath 
a Southern sun could give them. The thinnest blankets 
and lightest quilts (always best for the children’s bed, be- 
cause they can be washed) were tied in a bundle to be sent 
to the washerwoman, who would make them clean and 
sweet for fall use. Then the closet walls and shelves and 
bureau drawers were swept and dusted, their contents 
looked over and carefully sorted, and at the end of the day I 
viewed my work with satisfaction. Rows of neat, sightly 
bundles, tied with the new strips and plainly marked with 
the indelible pencil, had taken the place of the disorder 
of the morning: * Old linen and useful rags,” “ Clothes 
to be mended,” “ Cast-otf clothing,” “ Ragman’s bundle,” 
“Stockings to be overhauled,” ‘ For the dye pot,”"—this 
bundle was composed of bits of soiled ribbons and silks 
which were to be washed and brightly dyed for fancy 
work. Into the winter flannel and blanket selves went 
fresh bags of camphor, and into every other drawer and 
shelf, the bags of lavender and rose leaves. 

The next day I went into the linen closet. Here I took 
a complete inventory of what I had on hand. Partly 
worn sheets were neatly mended and put by themselves, 
with a dash mark across the corner which meant, “ De- 
parting youth; to be used only in cases of emergency.” 
Worn-out sheets rolled together and marked, “ For the 
laundry.” were destined to cover shirt boards and ironing 
tables; old tablecloths were tied up, to be cut into “ Cake 
and bread towels.” Worn napkins were put aside as 
“Wash cloths ” for the bathroom. The best tea cloths and 


napkins were given fresh linen slips (old pillowcases), and 
everywhere, among the tolds of the table and bed linen, 
went a bountiful supply of the inevitable sweet bags of 
lavender and rose. A memorandum was made of the 
articles needed to supplement the old stock, and the key 
of the clothespress was turned with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Before disturbing the china closet, I had ready the fol- 
lowing mixtures: A bowl containing prepared chalk, 
shaved soap and common baking soda in equal propor- 
tions, moistened to the consistency of cream with hot 
water; a big pot of hot water on the stove, into which 
had been thrown a good portion of soda and pearline. 
The silver then received a coating and brisk rubbing with 
the creamy mixture, and, with the china, went into a 
pearline bath, followed by one of clear, hot water and a 
final polishing down with soft cloths. How delightfully 
new and bright it all looked, when back once more in the 
sideboard and closet ! 

I closed my operations with my writing desk. Old let- 
ters and papers were gone over and everything burned 
that I did not wish to save; stout manilla envelopes were 
ready for labeling, and when I finished, my work was 
neatly pigeonholed in the envelopes—thus: “ Unanswered 
letters,” ‘‘ Addresses,”’ “ Receipts and bills,’ “ Home 
hints on furnishing, decoration, etc.;” “ Recipes,” “ Clip- 
pings from newspapers,” ‘* Miscellany.” When my hus- 
band and boys returned from their pleasant visit, almost 
their first exclamation was, “ How lonely you must have 
been!” and when I assured them that I had had “a good 
time,” the remark was received with incredulous, indulgent 
smiles. Everything looked as it had before they left 
home—on the outside. How could they guess at the 
sweet housewifely content that filled the heart of the little 
woman who had enjoyed being lonely. 

G. 


AN EXPERT WAITRESS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have been reading some numbers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, among other articles, a paper entitled “ The 
Expert Waitress.” I hoped ardently to become more and 
more enlightened, for what woman's pulse does not 
quicken at the thought of the possibility of a waitress 
becoming truly expert? What woman would not ‘“‘ swoon 
with delight,’ as Mr. Edward Bellamy so feelingly ex- 
presses it, to be Jossessed of an expert waitress? A set 
of compact rules, easy to understand and practical in their 
application, ought to be of great service to an intelligent 
waitress—and so I read on and on, finding much to com- 
mend, and yet a few questions do most naturally sug- 
gest themselves to my mind, which I will now ask in all 
humility, hoping that the authoress will kindly enlighten 
my darkness: 

BREAKFAST. 

1. Why should the cereal dish be covered? Would 
not the contined steam make the cereal glutinous and 
soggy? 

2. Isnot a breakfast table wzthout a tablecloth very 
cold and disagreeable and noisy ? 

3. The authoress speaks of coffee being served with 
milk! What is the matter with cream? Would not 
cream, or hot cream, answer; the latter is much used—hot 
milk, of course, for those who like weak coffee ? 


LUNCHEON. 
4. “Place a file of warmed plates in front of the plat- 
ter.” A “pile” of plates might possibly interfere with 
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the action of the “expert” carver (supposing the meat is 
carved by the head of the family). Would not a hot plate 
placed quietly in front of each person be very much better ? 

5. ‘‘At the foot of the table place a ¢ray for the beef- 
steak platter.” This is for a luncheon, supposing the table 
is bare. The ¢ray idea certainly possesses the novelty of 
originality, but I confess I never saw such a tray, and I can 
conceive of nothing more clumsy or unsightly; a thick 
damask carving napkin, or even an embroidered carving 
cloth would look much nicer, and would be quite thick 
enough to prevent any possible damage to the table from 
hot platters. The platter, which of course should be hot, 
need not necessarily be of such a “ sizzling” heat as to re- 
quire a tray on the table. 

6. “Putadish of panned oysters on each plate, then 

announce that luncheon is served.” A much better plan 
would be, I think, to serve the panned oysters after all are 
seated. 
5. “in removing a course, take a suitable tray and lay 
on it the carver, with its fork and gravy spoon, and lay 
them by themselves in the pantry; next take out the beef- 
steak platter and tray and then the vegetable dishes.” 
The “ Expert Waitress” should, I think, remove her beef- 
steak platter so dexterously and noiselessly as not to 
necessitate the separate removal of carver and fork and 
spoon, and I do not like the idea of removing meat and 
vegetables first and leaving the greasy plates in front of 
guests or members of the family until the last. 


DINNER. 


8. “Exchange the soup plate for the cold dinner plate ; 
the latter may be placed upon a side table.” Why not 
leave the cold plate—which is probably a pretty one—for 
the olives, radishes, etc., served after soup, until the sec- 
ond course; when it is quietly removed and a hot plate 
substituted ? 

g. ‘* Place the coffee tray before the hostess and bring 
the coffee.” That is all very nice for a supper or break- 
fast. The pretty hostess, with her tray of shining silver 
and steaming coffee urn, is a picture of gracious hospi- 
tality not to be ignored, but for a dinner—no! The coffee 
should be poured in the pantry, served in little cups, and 
simply passed to each, either at the table or in the parlor, 
a little later. 

SUPPER. 

1o. “Puta bowl of bouillon (covered) on each plate.” 
I do not see the necessity of covering the bouillon. Ina 
well-regulated household the bouillon would, of course, 
be piping hot, and should not be served until the last 
moment. 

The authoress speaks of almond pudding for supper. 
I suppose, of course, she means a cold, or frozen pudding ; 


a hot pudding would not be nice. 
ELBERON, N. J. 


A POUTING PLACE, 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Boudoir, you know, really means pouting place. While 
pouting is not a thing to be indulged in, nothing adds so 
much to the real happiness of a girl as a place where she 
ean slip off by herself and have a little quiet thought. 
Pretty bedrooms are within the reach of any ingenious 
girl. First of all,do not have too much in the room in 
the way of bric-a-brac and small things, or the dusting 
and keeping in order will become a burden. Some pretty 
rooms occupied by two sisters once came under observa- 


tion. There wasa sort of combination about them, ever 
while each had a room to herself. Portieres separated 
the two rooms. One had the washstand in her room; the 
other had a case for books. This washstand was a most 
artistic affair. It fitted into a corner made by a closet. 
A shelf was made, rounding on its outer edge, carefully 
covered with white oilcloth. A splasher of white, dotted 
Swiss over pink, shirred at top and bottom, extended along 
both sides, completely protecting the wall. The shelf itself 
was hung with dotted Swiss over pink. Doubtless _be- 
hind that drapery were more shelves, where the shoe 
blacking, toilet bottles and slop jar could be placed. 

Light colors are beautiful in a girl’s room, but it is just 
as well to have some more substantial color for things 
easily soiled. Old blue, yellow and white are pretty ina 
bedroom. The old blue denim makes good portieres and 
may be embroidered with white cord couched on with yellow 
thread. Have a matting with old blue figures; paper the 
walls with something light and airy which will correspond 
in tone with the furnishing. If the room is small and 
has but one occupant, make a cottage lounge to sleep on. 
Take a cot bed with a woven wire mattress, on which 
place a wool mattress. Have the legs of the cot taken off 
and a box of the desired height, well braced with iron, 
placed beneath. Use the top of the cot as a lid for the 
box. This makes a place for the bedding. Cover the 
wool mattress with blue denim, making a puff around the 
edge and binding the edges with white tape, as the mat- 
tress was bound. The valance may be embroidered or 
finished with the white selvage. Tack the valance on the 
box so that the lid will open easily. For pillows, two 
large, square ones may be made of figured denim, in blue 
and white or blue and yellow. Set the square pillows 
against the wall and have some smaller fine pillows and 
down pillows. Curtain the windows with ruffled, dotted 
Swiss, split up the middle and looped back with a ribbon 
or the white cotton curtain cords. The draws may be of 
white Swiss or of China silk in old blue, white and yellow. 

Any carpenter will make a set of low book shelves, and 
they may be made to turn a corner or run across a strip of 
wall. Curtain them with silk to match the sash curtains, 
or use blue denim, decorated to suit the fancy. If a bath- 
room joins the room, that settles the washstand question, 
of which it will be a pleasure to be rid. Some people 
banish the washstand to a closet if there is a large one to 
spare. This doesn't often happen. A screen may be used 
if the room can be spared. A steamer chair is a charm- 
ing companion for idle hours. A few coats of white 
enamel and upholstering of chintz or cretonne will make 
a shabby easy-chair presentable. A chiffonier with an 
oval glass is a quaint piece of furniture. And as for a 
dressing bureau, get the oddest thing to be found, but be 
sure that there is a good glass to show how the skirts 
hang, since it is truly said that, ‘‘ A woman should give 
careful and thoughtful attention to her toilet in her dress- 


ing room and forget it elsewhere.” 
Epna McELRAvy. 
WEsT LIBERTY, IOWA. 


SLACK wind of November 
The fog forms and shifts; 
All the world comes out again 
When the fog lifts. 
Locsened from their sapless twigs 
Leaves drop with every gust; 
Driftirg, rustling out of sight 
In the damp or dust. 
—Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
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The Table. 


THE CANNING OF SOUPS. 

The business of making and putting up soups in cans 
and bottles, ready for immediate consumption, and only 
requiring to be heated before serving, has recently attained 
large importance in the United States. Many of them 
are sold in highly concentrated form, such as beef tea and 
broth for invalids, required to be diluted with seven times 
their own quantity of water. Thus a five-ounce bottle of 
chicken broth or consomme affords a full quart of soup. 
Ordinarily, however, these preparations are marketed in 
bottles or cans holding quarts, pints and half-pints, not 
concentrated. They are as excellent in quality as French 
cooks can make them, and at three quarts fora dollar 
they are by no means dear, particularly from the point of 
view of the housewife whose husband complains that he 
does not get such soups at home as he can buyat the 
restaurants. There are two or three manufacturers who 
each put up 10,000 cans a day, two-thirds of them quarts. 

A journey through one of the factories affords a most 
interesting and appetizing spectacle. Everything is as 
clean as a new pin. On the top floor all the raw material 
is delivered, in the shape of shins and other parts of beef 
suitable for the purpose, poultry, vegetables, etc. The 
meat, including the fowls, is put into a big cold storage 
room, whence it is taken as fast as it is wanted. 

For each kind of soup different vegetables, always in 
measured quantities, are put into cans. Chicken and 
chicken gumbo must have a certain proportion of chicken 
meat in them, in the shape of little cubes, which are 
weighed out and added in the same fashion. After the 
fowls have been boiled in the copper pots to make stock, 
the meat is cut from them and chopped up by machines 
for this final purpose. For pea soup the peas are merely 
forced through a sieve and cooked with the stock at 
the beginning. But, as was about to be remarked, the 
cans, as fast as they are filled, are removed to a long 
table, where their tops are soldered on by an expert 
woman, who goes from one to another with a stick of 
solder in one hand and an iron instrument carrying a 
flame jet in the other. Not more than three seconds are 
required for topping each tin receptacle. Finally the 
closed cans are set in wire baskets, which are put for 
thirty minutes inside the queer looking cylindrical ovens 
filled with steam.—New York Sun. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 

The best buckwheat cakes are made of four cupfuls of 
buckwheat flour, one scant cupful of yellow Indian meal, 
a tablespoonful of salt mixed up with three cupfuls of hot 
water and one cupful of cold milk, making the mixture 
about blood warm. Beat this batter vigorously, and add 
a cupful of liquid yeast or a yeast cake dissolved in a cup- 
ful of lukewarm water. Buckwheat cakes, after the first 
rising, should be raised with some of the batter. For this 
purpose there should always be made at least a pint 
more than is used each time, and this should be set away 
inacool place to serve as yeast for the next batch of 
cakes. These cakes raised with buckwheat batter will be 
better than the first raised with yeast. It is not necessary 
to make fresh batter raised with yeast, even when these 
cakes are served three times a week on the table, oftener 
than once amonth. After the yeast is added to the batter 
beat it again thoroughly, and set it in a place where 


ing. The best dish for making buckwheat cakes in isa 
large pail of earthenware with a spout, which is fitted 
with a tight tin cover over the top and another over the 
spout and which has a bail to handle it with. The batter 
can be beaten thoroughly in this, and can then be covered 
up tight. The cakes are easily formed into perfect circles, 
as they should, by pouring the batter from the spout. 

If there is the least danger that the temperature of the 
kitchen will become very cold before morning, wrap a 
heavy fold of newspapers ora blanket around the cake 
pail. Inthe morning have ready a heaping teaspoonful 
of the best baking soda, stir it into a cup{ul of warm milk, 
and add this to the batter, and beat it well in; it will foam 
up like soda water. The batter should be baked as soon 
as possible after this. If the batter is not thin enough, 
add more milk. There are several kinds of griddles in 
use. A soapstone griddle, such as is used commonly in 
New England, does not require greasing, therefore there 
is no smoke or odor from cooking cakes on it; but the 
cakes are not as tender as when they are cooked on an 
iron griddle. The best iron griddles are now polished 
bright like a French frying pan, so that they are easily 
cleansed, and do not become rough, and the cakes do not 
stick to them—New York Tribune. 


MEAT EATERS. 

Many races of men live entirely on animal food, and 
these are the most hardy, and, from all I have been 
able to gather on the subject, the most free from diseases 
of all kinds. Sir Francis Head says of the Pampas 
Indians: “ They are all horsemen, or, rather, pass their 
lives on horseback. In spite of the climate, which is 
burning hot in summer and freezing in winter, these brave 
men, who have never yet been subdued, are entirely 
naked, and have not even a covering for their head. 
They live together in tribes, each of which is governed by 
a cacique, but they have no fixed place of residence. 
Where the pasture is good, there are they to be found 
until it is consumed by their horses, and they then in- 
stantly move to a more verdant spot. They have neither 
bread, fruit, nor vegetables, but they subsist entirely on 
the flesh of their mares.” 

Describing the effect on himself of this diet, Sir Francis 
says: ‘After I had been riding three or four months, and 
had lived on beef and water, I found myself in a condition 
which I can only describe by saying that I felt no exertion 
could kill me, although I constantly arrived so completely 
exhausted that I could not speak; yet a few hours’ sleep 
upon my saddle on the ground always so completely re- 
stored me that for a week I could daily be upon my horse 
before sunrise, could ride till two or three hours after sun- 
set, and have really tired ten or twelve horses a day. 
This will explain the immense distances which people in 
South America are said to ride, which I am confident 
could only be done on beef and water.” —The Gentleman's 
Magazine. 


LAYER CAKE. 

One-half cupful of butter, one cupful of sugar, one and 
one-half cupfuls of flour, one-half cupful of milk, two 
eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

FILLING FOR THE ABOVE.— One-half cupful of milk, 
one-half cupful of brown sugar, the yolk of one egg, three 
tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate. Cook till thick, and 
put between the cakes. 
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Quiet Hours 
m= Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
335.—A BILL OF FARE IN DISGUISE. 
November 7, 811, General Harrison’s troops waged a vic- 
torious battle with Indians at Tippecanoe, Ind. November 7, 
1892, hundreds of puzzle workers throughout North America 
will be carrying on an entertaining engagement with “A Bill of 
Fare in Disguise.” In this conflict there may be some sharp 
shooting and*cracking of—jokes; hopes will run high that 
victory may easily be won by the “ workers ”; there will be ex- 
pressions of exultation at every step of the onward movement; 
but no one at all acquainted with the field and the forces antici- 
pates any great amount of bloodshed. 
To speak plainly, the “ Bill of Fare in Disguise” is com- 
posed of fourteen jingles, or “ jinglets,” each one of which 
blindly describes the name of a familiar edible; and perhaps 
by the time this little engagement is closed it will be known 
what is the outcome of the contest the son of the Tippecanoe 
victor has been conducting (or rather his friends) in a modern 
political action. 
No recipes are furnished herewith for the preparation of the 
several dishes of this Bill of Fare, and the editor will not at- 
tempt to explain why there was not, beside meats, fish, vege- 
tables, fruit, cake, nuts, confectionary, etc., some of the other 
desirable dishes that one would expect to find named with 
every Bill of Fare of any pretentions. 
THE BILL OF FARE. 

An Englishman without them 

Is like a shop without a sign ; 
The woman fair who has them 

Has unsexed her face divine. 


Il. 
They are so old you’d think they’d die, 
Indeed they are quite hoary, 
But still they come and still they go 
In all their old-time glory. 
Sullivan may boast he’s first, 
And Corbett brag a bit, 
But it took the old Italian boys 
To make this lasting hit. 
Iv. 
Guinevere and Arthur, 
While dining, made some jokes ; 
Arthur swallowed a fish-bone,— 
Cried Guinie, “ 
Vv. 
A pot has sung of it, 
It has been put to song, 
A great man was called by it, 
Though its age is not long. 
“VI. 
Without it one would wish 
He could walk upon his head, 
And once being bereft of it 
We might just as well be dead. 
Vil. 
Joan of Arc, alack! she knew 
The meaning of the word; 
Is that why Frenchmen like it not, 
As I have often heard ? 


Vill. 
A certain young American, 
Of celebrated fame, 
Did fix his jaunty hat so fine 
That he gave it this long name 
IX. 
Why do they let these little things 
Come in where grown folks are? 
They’re sauc(e) y—but their sauce, dear, 
Just makes them la-dy-da. 
There’s never a flower in life so sweet 
As are these things of earth, 
But when fond Youth partakes too free, 
To scandal they give birth. 
Man wants but little here below 
Of this—and wants it slow ; 
But foolish woman owns it, too, 
So ’tis ever on the go. 
When you’re dead perhaps you'll eat it, 
If on earth you have been good, 
But if unruly you have been, 
You will taste some other food. 
XIIL. 
They never come singly, 
But always in twos ; 
The minister makes them 
And has nothing to lose. 
XIV. 
Alas! If you can’t guess these, 
Of me you've been bereft ; 
Or, being born without me, 
You always will be left. 

PRIZES AND RULES: — First Prize, $3 for the first rendering of 
the Bill of Fare disguised in the above fourteen stanzas (one 
dish in each), together with the correct name of the State from 
which it came (one guess only on the name of the State); Second 
Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, tor 
the second correct naming of the dishes of the Bill of Fare 
simply; 7Aird Prize, any one of the fourteen bound volumes 
of this Magazine, for the third such list. Give the names in 
the order of the printed stanzas, but do not copy the latter, 
Supplemental answers cannot be accepted. In case of ties 
precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xtit, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will net be consid-red. 

Arswers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, November 
26, 1892. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business notes for the 
Goop HouSEKEEPING establishment, should be written on 
sheets separate from those containing the puzzle answers. 


PRIZE PuzzZLE—ANSWERS. 
333.—DISGU:iSED FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 

Just as the Puzzle editor took his pen in hand to tell the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING about the results of the Sep 
tember Prize Puzzle cuntest, attention was called to the fact 
that two men were passing near the office window; they 
each carried a gun, and the query was, “ What do you suppose 
they are'going to shoot?” As the editor had just been exam n- 
ing a large pile of letters from prize contestants, he promptly 
replied,“ Fish, Flesh and Fowl”; but he was undoubtedly not 
more than two-thirds right, as the men did not carry fishing 
tackle. 

But in regard to that Prize contest. Many answers! There 
has been some sitting up nights to determine who were en- 
titled to the prizes, and these are the fortunate persons: rst 
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Prize, Three Dollars, won by E. W. Lane, Hill, N. H.; Second 
Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, by 
Mrs. Frank E. Sawyer, Springfield, O.; Third Prize, any 
one of the fourteen bound volumes of Goop HousekFEPING, 
by Emily C. Upton, Amherst, Mass. 

There were a great many incomplete lists of answers re- 
ceived—from one to four or five numbers being unanswered; 
but among the complete and otherwise very good lists, mention 
should be made of those from, Massachusetts—May Leah 
Goulding, Mrs. L. Mead, N. A. M. Roe, Worcester; Edith G. 
Reed, Dorchester, Mrs. E. W. Carpenter, Amherst, Mrs. L. N. 
Clark, Westfield, Lottie M. Reed, Springfield, Edith M. Ram- 
age, Hulyoke, Carrie F. Saunders, Lawrence, Mrs. H. D. Bas- 
sett, Newton, Mrs. F. A. Birge, Southampton, Mary W. Nichols, 
Asylum Station. New York—K. V. V. Huntington, Auburn, 
Helen Mitchell, Troy; M.S. Willets, Elizabeth Y. Van Doren, 
Brooklyn. Connecticut—May S. Finney, Hartford, Alice L. 
Moss, Chester, Carrie M. Brown, Cannon’s Station. New 
Jersey—M. R. Flynn, Camden, Mrs. Benjamin Dearing, Wyo- 
ming. Mrs. Georgia H. Gould, Portland, Me., Mrs. W. L. 
Clarke, Ashaway, R. I., Grey Patterson, Allegheny, Pa., Anna 
Nutting, Tallmadge, O., Lizzie P. McIntire, Washington, D. C., 
Daisy A. Bourjal, Englewood, IIl., Mrs. J. F. Malloy, Wood- 
bine, [a., Mrs. Frederic E. Smith, Cafion City, Colo. 

The names in italics below are from the list which took the 
first prize: 

1. To find fault with, Carp 
2. To overawe, Cow 
3. A jerking motion, a letter, and part of a chain, Bod-0-link 


4- A drink, and a person bearing close relation to another, 

Ale-wife 

5. A constable, Beagle 

6. Indispensable to a tailor, Goose 

7. Used for cleaning silver, Chamois 

8. A color, and a letter, Bluejay, Rud-d 

g. A city in Western New York, Buffalo 

ro. A small light, Tapir 
11. Part of the foot, Sole 
12. A group of islands in the North Atlantic, Canary 
13. Fresh, Guu 


14. A boy’s outdoor plaything, Kite, Hoop, Bat 
15. To roost, Perch 
16. A reel used in winding yarn, Swift 


17. A foot soldier’s weapon, Pike 


18. A scold, Shrew 
1g. To stare, and a measure of cloth, Gaz-elle 
20. A Long Island bay, Oyster 
21. A thin cloth, Alpaca 
22. A worthless person, Dog, Cur 


23. One of the “noble” metals, and the slope of a hill, 
Silver-side 


24. A coin, Eagle 
25. To fuse ore, Smelt 
26. Before dawn, a place of rest, and a heavy wind, 
Night-in-gale 
27. To perforate, Boar, Drill 
28. One who gathers, and a letter, Picker-el 


Torpedo, Ram 
Beaver, Castor 


2g. An engine for destroying ships, 
30. A heavy cloth, 


31. To stretch, Crane 
32. Part of a chicken, a letter, and a river in Scotland, 
Chick-a-dee 
33. A papal edict, and part of a cask, Bull-head 
34. To tease or worry, Badger 
35- To follow closely, Tag, Ape 
36. A liquid, and a term of endearment, Rein-deer 
37- A narrow passage, and a band, Al't-gator 
38. Part of a human being, and to fasten, Scul-pin, Top-knot 
39. Used for flags, Bunting 
40. To banter, and a short distance, Chaff-inch 
41. A fluid, and to chase, Blood-hound 


Canvas-back 


42. A strong cloth, and to second, 

43- To twist, and two-thirds ot a sheep, Curlew 
44. Author of “ Course of Time,” Pollock 
45. Before, and to move as a horse, Ante-lope 
46. A glutton, Carmorant, Hog, Glutton 
47. To engulf, Swallow 
48. A plant, and one side of a coin, Cotton-tail 
49- Opposed to sweet, and a letter, Bitter-n 
50. A mark which disfigures, Scar 
51. A silly fellow, Dotterel, Coot, Noddy, Shecp 
52. Thin, and an exclamation, Sparr-ow 
53. Used in building, and to toss, Wood-chuck 
54. A skirmish, and a country, Brush Turkey 
55. A vegetable, and very little, Pe-wee 
56. To steal, and a place of refreshment, Rob-in 
57. A Franciscan monk, Capuchin 
58. A letter, and the noise of a domestic animal, E-mu 
59. An ancient form of cannon, Falcon 
60. Along, and a descendant, Bi-son 
61. A regimental staff officer, Adjutant 
62. A servant in livery, Tiger 


63. The earth, and a small article used by every woman, 


Terrapin 
64. To beat, indigent, and a boy’s name, Whip-poor-will 
65. A well-known historian, Cibbon 


The list which was awarded the second prize differed from 
the first, or added other names, as follows: Line 2, Quail; 5, 
Reeve; 7, Whiting; 14, Skate; 20, Sheep’s-head; 22, Sloth; 
35, Chinchilla; 35, Dog; 50, Mole; 51, Booby; 58, Zebra; 59, 
Culver. 

And the third disagreed with the first two in these particu” 
lars: Line 1, Rail; 5, Ferret; 20, Buzzards; 21, Merino; 22, 
Loon; 24, Ruddock; 31, Pullet; 34, Dog; 48, Thorn-back; 58, 
Smew ; 59, Ram; 61, Dragoon. 

The following names, in addition to the prize winners’ lists, 
had each several finders, and were gathered from the other 
lists examined: Line, 1, Nag; 5, Boss, Ruff, Burgomaster, 
Dragoon; 8, Redeye; 10, Ray, Flicker; 11, Muscle; 12, Shet- 
land; 13, Rudd, Newt, Sound; 14, Stilt; 17, Sword, Cutlass, 
Dragon, Rifle; 18, Tongue, Rail, Screamer, Crab, Vixen; 21, 
Sucker, Albatross, Duck, Bunting; 22, Snipe, Locus(t), Coot, 
Smelt, Booby, Rook; 30, Duck; 34, Rail, Boar; 35, Hound, 
36, Spirit-duck; 38, Pollock; 41, Water-dog, Trout, Sea-dog; 
46, Pig, Hog, Wolf; 48, Thorntail; 50, Welk, Moth; 51, Loon, 
Gull, Bullhead, Snipe, Ape; 53, Bittern; 57, Friar; 58, Seamew, 
Emew; 62, Lackey, Runner; 65, Palfrey, Drake. 

Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

“Our farnily believe your prize puzzles have benefited the 
health of every member, for we all have so much fun working 
them out.” 

“J wish you would tell us sometime the name of the author 
of these exceedingly interesting puzzles you are publishing— 
so decidedly original.” 

“I have derived a great deal of benefit from reading your 
magazine, as well as pleasure working out the ‘ Fish, Flesh and 
Fowl’ puzzle in the September nun ber, and hope to have the 
pleasure of studying on your next puzzle.” 


“¢ Perseverance is better than hard work,’ an old saying, but 
I think one must use both in trying to solve this puzzle. The 
study is worth all the trouble, and one must be benefited by 
the search. Have enjoyed the work very much.” 


“J have been very much interested since the receipt of your 
last monthly in hunting the hidden names of the ‘ Fish, Flesh 
and Fowl’ in your puzzle. I have studied‘ Webster,’ books 
from the circulating library and a periodica!, ‘Animate and 
Inanimate Things,’ until I ought to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the names of all species that come under the heads of the 
three ‘F's. 
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IN THE NURSERY. 


**In the Beginning.” 

How beautiful is youth! how bright its gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Book of beginnings, story without end, 

Each maid a heroine, each man a friend. 


In Childish Days. 
In far-cff childish days, when tender care 
And mother-love were all the world I knew— 
Except the one a baby’s fancy drew, 
Peopled by dreams, by visions quaint and fair, 
I thought, when I a woman's garb should wear, 
My mother, playing in life’s dawn anew, 
Would be my child; whose pathway I would strew 
With joys; for whom all burdens bear. 


I held her in my arms a little while: 
A child she was, as helpless as at birth, 
A child too weary for the jar of earth. 
It was my joy to win her fleeting smile: 
Oh, soon there fell a silence, breathless, deep! 
My arms are empty, she is fast asleep: 
—New England Magazine. 


Naming the Baby. 

In some countries curious customs prevail in regard to 
selecting a name for the baby. A Hindoo baby is named 
when it is twelve days old, and usually by the mother. 
Sometimes the father wishes for another name than that 
selected by the mother ; in that case two lamps are placed 
over the two names, and the name over which the lamp 
burns the brightest is the one given to the child. In the 
Egyptian family the parents choose a name for their baby 
by lighting three wax candles; to each of these they give 
a name, one of the three always belonging to some deified 
personage. The candle that burns the longest bestows 
the name upon the baby. The Mahommedans sometimes 
write desirable names on five slips of paper, and these 
they place in the Koran. The name upon the first slip 
drawn out is given to the child. The children of the Ainos, 
a people living in northern Japan, do not receive their 
names until they are five years old. It is the father who 
then chooses the name by which the child is afterwards to 
be called. The Chinese give their boy babies a name in 
addition to their surnames, and they must call themselves 
by these names untilthey are twenty years old. At that 
age the father gives his son a new name. The Chinese 
care so little for their girl babies that they do not give 
them a baby name, but just call them Number One, Num- 
ber Two, Number Three, Number Four, and so on, ac- 
cording to their birth. Boys are thought so much more 
of in China than girls are, that if you ask a Chinese father 
who has both a boy and a girl how many children he has, 
he will always reply, “ Only one child.” German parents 
sometimes change the name of their baby if it is ill; and 
the Japanese are said to change the names of their 
children four times.—Churchman. 


Shoes. 

“ How shall we shoe the baby?” is a question which 
naturally arises as soon as he puts on stockings. The 
plan generally pursued is to place on the baby’s foota 
stiff-soled little shoe, probably incorrect in shape, though 
of pretty material and finish. In such shoes he begins 
his struggle for a footing in life, which he finally gains, 
though not as soon as he would had his clinging little toes 


been left to aid him, unhampered by the bondage of a shoe. 

A pretty and sensible fashion which has come up during 
the past few years is the use of moccasins as a first shoe. 
These are made of chamois, felt or kid, bound with bright 
ribbons or braid, and ornamented with fancy stitches in 
any way that taste may suggest. They are best if made 
to lace well above the ankle, as they keep in place better 
than if cutlow. This foot-gear is warm and very pretty, 
and does not cramp the toes or interfere with Baby’s first 
efforts to crawl or walk. The only serious objection to 
moccasins is the difficulty of keeping them on the feet of 
an active child after he begins to crawl, and this in time 
leads the mother to discard them in favor of the shoe, 
faulty as it is. 

The sole of a baby’s bare foot is not unlike a wedge in 
shape, the broad part being at the toes, while the shoe 
meant for his use is too often either narrower at the toes 
than at the heel, or else of about equal width. The perfect 
shoe has not yet been evolved for either infants or adults, 
notwithstanding advertisements to the contrary, but there 
are degrees even of badness. The ideal shoe should con- 
form as nearly as possible to the shape of the foot, and 
be neither too loose nor too tight. In particular, it should 
be amply wide across the great-toe joint, and allow the 
toes room to spread out, instead of being pressed tightly 
together. Mothers should see that the baby’s shoe is cor- 
rect in this respect and that it is also long enough to extend 
slightly beyond the toes in order to allow freedom of motion 
and room for growth. Having secured these essential 
points, she can probably do little more toward attaining 
the perfect shoe until the shoemaker has reformed his 
views regarding the shape of a baby’s foot.—Mother’s 
Nursery Guide. 


Artificial Feeding. 

To bring up a child successfully by means of artificial 
feeding, several points must be carefully regarded with 
reference to the food—regularity, cleanliness, quantity, 
and manner of administering. Regular hours must be in- 
sisted upon, and it the infant cries in the intervals, water 
may be given but no food. Overloading the stomach is 
sure to produce indigestion if persisted in, although an 
infant’s stomach will endure a surprising amount of ill- 
treatment without rebelling. 

Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness in the care of an 
infant’s food and milk vessels. Experience has proved 
that no arrangement for artificially administering food to 
a baby is equal to a glass bottle with a rubber nipple. 
Many so-called improvements have been made, but they 
have all been proved a snare and a delusion. The bottle 
should have smooth, round corners, so no particle of milk 
will adhere to it; and on it should be fitted a black rubber 
nipple with a very small hole. Too many or too large 
holes allow the child to take the milk very rapidly, so that 
it forms hard curds in the stomach. In fact, the little one 
should be forced to work for some of its food the same as 
though it were taking it from the breast. Several bottles 
and nipples should be kept on hand; and when not in use, 
the bottles should be filled with water containing a little 
baking soda, and the nipple should be dropped into water 
similarly prepared. The instant the child has finished 
using a bottle, the latter should be washed, scalded and 
treated as above mentioned. Never allow milk to stand 
in a bottle. If a bottle looks cloudy, as if not perfectly 
clean, it may be made bright and clear by putting grains 
of rice or broken bits of egg-shells in it, with a little hot 
water, and shaking vigorously.—The Delineator. 
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Mental Telegraphy. 

“IT write no letters to my wife when I am away, and I 
get none from her,” said Walter Kipling, a commercial 
traveler now at the Lindell. ‘‘ Correspondence by mail is 
too slow and telegraphing costs too much money. We 
have hit upon a plan that saves stamps and telegraph tolls 
and it’s much more satisfactory. No matter what part of 
the world I am in I go home at 10 o'clock every night and 
remain half an hour, sometimes longer. How do I man- 
age it? Easy enough. At that hour my wife goes into 
the sitting room, closes the doors, places two easy chairs 
vis a vis, sits down in one, closes her eyes and concen- 
trates her thoughts upon me. I goto my room at the 
hotel, turn out the light, close my eyes, concentrate my 
thoughts upon my home, and especially upon my wife, 
and presto! I occupy the easy-chair in our little sitting 
room directly in front of her. A perfectly intelligible con- 
versation ensues between us, although not a word is 
spoken. She tells me how things are going on at home, 
whether the children are well, about her own health, 
which has been delicate for years, her trials, hopes and 
fears. We have had this mental telegraph in successful 
operation for two years past and the service is constantly 
growing better and more satisfactory. We have verified 
its accuracy a thousand times and rely upon it as im- 
plicitly as others do on the written page. Neither of us 
is a spiritualist and we discovered our ability to commu- 
nicate in this manner purely by accident. —St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 


Thy Servant is a Woman. 

The thoughtful housekeeper will not forget the con- 
sideration due to her servant during such extreme weather 
as has been undergone lately. Even with every care the 
kitchen is an almost intolerable place with the average 
temperature uf the day among the nineties. Any woman 
who does not realize this has only to walk from her cool, 
darkened sitting room to the cook’s domain to be glad to 
hurry away. The meals should be planned to demand as 
little heat as possible, and an arrangement ought to be 
made to give the cook an hoar or two out of the kitchen 
in some cool spot during the day. In a morning calla 
day or two ago the hostess excused herself a moment to 
call over the basement balustrade, “Is the door closed 
into the basement hall, Ellen, from the kitchen?” ‘* No, 
ma’am,” came up stairs. “Close it at once, please; the 
heat from the kitchen comes up through the house,” and 
it was further explained to the visitor on the return to the 
parlor that Ellen was ironing, and with the discretion 
usual to her kind “persisted in keeping the kitchen door 
open.” That the girl over the ironing table needed the 
circulation of air possible only by the opening of the door 
in question and the lower area door did not occur to the 
mistress. Yes, she was a kind-hearted woman for she told 
her caller a few moments later that shc had some shop- 
ping to do, but it was “really too warm to take out the 
horse.”—Her Point of View in New York Times. 


How to Polish a Stove. 

“Women generally work twice as hard as necessary 
over blacking a stove,” said a lady whom we found one 
day engaged in that unromantic occupation. She had on 
a pair of stout leather gloves and was applying the black- 


ing with the round part of an ordinary shoe brush, which 
she said was lighter and therefore much more easily 
wielded than the usual stove brush. The other side of 
the brush she used in polishing with light, even strokes 
like an expert bootblack. “I always keep soft paper bags 
from the groceries, tucked in this box nailed up near the 
stove, and every day I slip two or three over my gloved 
hand and give ita rub; the consequence is that I only 
need apply polish once a week.” Another little thing worth 
remembering in regard to stove cleaning is to wipe the 
dust from the stove thoroughly before you apply any 
polish. There is always a right and 2 wrong way to do a 
thing, and the wrong way doubles the task.—Mechan- 
ical News. 


A Martyr to Beauty. 

The amount of discomfort which is voluntarily under- 
gone by some people for the purpose of benefiting their 
personal appearance is astonishing. In the list of these 
martyrs, high place should be accorded a young woman 
of this city who, no matter what the state of the ther- 
mometer or the condition of affairs in the social world, 
regularly withdraws from the family circle for two hours 
each day. During that time she remains in a darkened 
room either sleeping or counterfeiting sleep, as best she 
may. This practice has been rigorously observed for 
years, but the harassing feature of the beauty sleep is that 
it has so signally failed to compass the desired end that 
friends have been moved to expostulate with the young 
woman. But in face of all protest she continues the rule 
so long ago established, in spite of the slight evidence of 
its efficacy afforded by her mirror. It is very delightful 
to be born beautiful, but to achieve beauty is a laborious 
task.—Kate Field. 


The First Overshoes. 

The first pair of arctics brought into the United States 
were imported from Rio de Janeiro in 1830. They were a 
rough pair of india rubber “ gunboats,” painted and gilded 
like a Chinese pagoda, and were sent as curiosities to a 
New York gentleman by a representative of a wholesale 
house doing business in what was then the great American 
Empire. Friends of the gentleman, when inspecting his 
odd rubber shoes, expressed a desire to own a pair of 
such oddities; and in 1832 twenty-seven pairs were im- 
ported by New York and Boston people. The next year 
the importations numbered 500 pairs, and in each following 
year the trade continued to increase.—St. Louis Republican. 


Dancing by the Mile. 

An average waltz takes one over three-quarters of a 
mile, a square dance makes you cover half a mile and a 
galop equals a good mile. Count up for yourself how 
much the girl with a well-filled programme traverses in an 
evening. Twenty dances is the average, you know. Of 
these about twelve are waltzes. There, at once, is nine 
miles. Three galops and she has done twelve miles. 
Five other dances at a half-mile apiece brings her to 
fifteen miles, to say nothing of the intermission stroll 
and the trips to the dressing room to renovate one’s gown 
and complexion.—Appleton Post. 


Use Milk for Burns. 

Milk has been found to possess remarkable healing 
qualities if applied to burns at an early stage. Com- 
presses are soaked in milk and laid on the burn, to be 
renewed night and morning.—Philadelphia Record. 
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Crystallizing Fruits. 

The fruit must first be preserved in sugar; when it is to 
be crystallized, warm it in a bowl, drain off the sirup and 
wash in warm water, then partially dry by placing on 
sieves or racks in a drying room or closet. As soon as the 
outside is dried it is ready for further operation. Boil the 
crystallizing sugar to 36° saccharometer or 227° thermome- 
ter, that is, about the ‘‘ blow” degree. For a heavier crys- 
tal, cook a little higher, say to 236°. While boiling keep 
sides of pan above the sugar clean by washing with wet 
cloth. After proper degree has been reached, set sirup 
aside to cool somewhat. Now set the fruit to be crystal- 
lized in shallow pans, leaving as much surface as possible 
exposed. Pour sirup to cover fruit and set aside for ten 
to twelve hours, with damp cloths covering the pans. 
Drain off the, sirup, and set the pieces aside to dry. 
Another method is to place the fruit selected for crystal- 
lizing in a perforated vessel and immersed in hot water. 
After cooling, place in earthen pans and cover with a white 
sugar sirup, leaving it for several days. When it has fer- 
mented a little, heat toa boil both fruit and sirup, thus 
checking fermentation. Repeat this operation until it 
ceases to ferment. Then wash carefully with clear water 
and dry. When dry enough, dip in crystallizing sirup and 
set on sieves or racks to dry. The theory upon which all 
processes for crystallizing or glazing proceed, is to take 
out the juice of the fruit and replace it with sirup.— 
Baker’s Helper. 


Bolling Potatoes. 

It is odd how few people really know how to boil pota- 
toes. When they come up to the table sodden and heavy, 
the fault is generally ascribed to the potato. “When I 
first commenced housekeeping,” said a lady who was 
speaking of the difficulty of getting cooks to boil potatoes 
properly, “I was told that after they were thoroughly 
boiled the lid should be taken half way off the pot and the 
potatoes dried for about fifteen minutes. This I found a 
great improvement; but it is only lately that I learned 
that, chemically, potatoes require a saline steam to de- 
velop them into the delicious mealiness that makes them 
at once so palatable and so easy of digestion, and that po- 
tatoes should never be boiled except in their skins and 
with a good handful of salt. This seems a very simple 
thing, but you will find on inquiry that not one cook in 
ten ever boils her potatoes in this way. Then, after they 
are boiled, try the fifteen minutes’ drying, and you will 
have perfectly cooked potatoes which may be eaten as 
they are (and with good butter there is no more delicious 
way), or prepared in the numberless different fashions in 
which we are wont to serve this vegetable of vegetables.” — 
New York Tribune. 


Yorkshire Pudding. 

There are two modes of cooking Yorkshire pudding 
when it is to be served with roast beef. If it be liked very 
rich it may be baked under'the meat, thus catching the 
drippings; but a simpler way is to cook it in separate pans 
during the last forty-five or fifty minutes in which the beef 
is roasting. The pudding is made in this way: Beat 
three eggs very light, and add a pint of milk and a level 
teaspoonful of salt. Gradually pour this mixture upon a 
cupful of sifted flour. Beat thoroughly, and pour into 
well-buttered muffin pans. A dozen may be filled with a 


mixture of the ingredients mentioned. The baking should 
occupy three-quarters of an hour, a quick oven being used. 
Place the roast beef on a large warm platter and arrange 
the little pudding around it. Serve very hot.—Practical 
Housekeeping, London. 


The Wishbone Luncheon. 

A pretty idea in the way of bridal luncheon is the “ wish- 
bone.” Directly over the table, suspended from the chan- 
delier, is a huge wishbone of bridal roses and smilax, the 
smilax, twined with roses, being carried to the four cor- 
ners of the table. All of the decorations are in cream 
white. In the center of the table a floral wishbone rests 
on two parallel bands of satin ribbon, which extend the 
length of the table, ending in large bows. The menu 
cards are white and gilt-edged. The guests’ cards are 
square, and at one side is a genuine wishbone, gilded and 
fastened to the card by a bow of narrow satin ribbon. 
Extending the length of the bone, in small gilt letters, are 
the words, ‘‘ A golden wish for you.”” The favors are gold 
wishbone stickpins.—New York Sun. 


Baked Potatoes. 

A baked potato is most delicious when served alone. 
No knife must touch it; break it carefully and squeeze the 
contents of the jackets into a light heap on the plate. 
Then sprinkle it with salt and it is an exquisitd dish, to be 
eaten alone. Asparagus spoils everything it touches un- 
less it be a little bit of toast, to which it imparts its own 
flavor. Green corn eaten from the cob, or after a slight 
boiling cut off and baked in a dish, will not be enjoyed as 
it should be if mixed with other food. Roast beef will 
bear nothing but mushrooms with it, and in spite of all 
that epicures may say we like it best when its blushing 
face, half hidden in the red veil dipped from the drops 
that followed the knife, is all we can see on the plate be- 
fore us.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


Boston Baked Beans. 

Pick over one quart of pea beans, wash thoroughly 
and soak over night. In the morning boil until the inside 
skin will crack when blown upon, then place in the bean- 
pot with a quarter of a pound of nice pork, fat and lean, 
mixed, add a tablespoonful of molasses, a tablespoonful of 
salt and a teaspoonful of mustarc. Fill the pot with boil- 
ing water and place in the oven and bake until done. 
From time to time fill the pot with boiling water to keep 
the beans from becoming pasty.—Boston Herald. 


Equally Pertinent in the Kitchen. 

The following “ Don’ts” are selected from a longer list 
printed in the British Baker’s Times, as being as pertinent 
for reading and heeding in the kitchen as in the bakeshop, 

Don’t use a greasy pan or whisk to beat up egg whites 
for meringue. 

Don’t incorporate your baking powder without sifting it 
with the flour, so as to get it thoroughly mixed. 

Don’t forget to sift your flour. Meal worms are very 
unpleasant things to find in the center of a cake. 

Don’t use unwashed and unpicked currants in cakes. 
They have a very disagreeable taste on being eaten. 

Don’t put all your eggs ina mixing without smelling 
them. A single musty egg will spoil a bushel of good ones. 

Don’t use a dirty cloth or brush in buttering baking tins 
and pans. The bottoms of the cakes will soon tell people 
of your neglect. 
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Editors Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., NOVEMBER, 1892. 


‘ Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Originai Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many réceived, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That- Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being availabie, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Miss Parloa’s “ Meal ” for the present month is devoted 
to game, beginning with venison and embracing all the 
more common varieties. Small birds, roast duck, grouse, 
quail, woodcock and partridge have special treatment, 
and either the million or the millionaire may share in the 
delectable delicacies which are thus presented. 

Under the title of ‘‘ A Noble Girlhood,” by H. Annette 
Poole, the opening chapter is given of a serial story which 
will hold the undivided attention of every reader of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. The heroine, the hard-working, 
narrow-lived and narrow-minded father and mother, with 
the younger members of the family, including the love- 
seeking Grace, are introduced, in the setting of the crude, 
cheerless farmhouse, and the comfortless life of which it 
was the center. The problem which confronts the sweet, 
home-coming girl, with her broader views of life, is plain 
from the outset; but not so clearthe steps by which the 
solution is to be reached. Those will be shown as the 
narrative progresses. 

The article on ‘‘ The Food of the People” deals this 
time with “ Squashes and their Neighbors,” by which is 
meant pumpkins, melons and a few similar vegetables. 

M. D. Sterling’s page of “Little Talks with Little 
Women” has something regarding ‘*‘ Everyday Heroines,” 
“Thank You,” composition writing, and “ Helping and 
Hindering.” 

A pertinent and timely topic is covered in the little 
story entitled “Thanksgiving at Farmer Johns’,’’ which 
Judith Spencer tells with her accustomed graceful effect. 
How many, like the sincere but mistaken farmer, would 
find themselves in the enjoyment of unrecognized 
mercies ! 

The paper in the “Household Laundry” series has to 
do with the subject of spots and stains, and how they may 
be removed from all manner of goods, in connection with 
or in anticipation of the weekly wash. It is especially one 
of those articles to be scanned at the present time, and 
laid aside for future reference, when its information will 
be needed. 

“The Heating of the Home,” and how it may be done 
to the best advantage, is told by Newton Norton, in an 
article partly historical and partly practical. Those who 
study economy ‘in connection with comfort will take 
pleasure in seeing what Mr. Norton has to say. 

Annie Curd’s second paper on “ Woman’s Work at the 
Columbian Exposition” shows the relation of foreign 
women to the great fair and some of the notable things 
which they propose to have there. 

The prefatory paper of Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce’s, “What 
to do at My Lady’s House,” touching on various general 
themes, and giving promise of what is to come, has asa 
special subject “ What to do to Keep Young ’’—embody- 
ing in a few sentences what may properly be much ex- 
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panded and elaborated to meet the necessities of each 
individual condition and temperament. 

Mrs. Arthur Stanley did not forget that we are at the 
door of our great national feast; and no matter who may 
before that time have been elected president for the next 
four years, the housewife will turn with equal interest to 
read what she has to say regarding ‘* the American bird,” 
and how he may be cooked. 

Then F. V. Berry has something to say regarding “ My 
Neighbor’s Ways,” and how a cozy nest was made with 
scant material. 

There is a “symposium” on “ Carving,” Eva Marie 
Kennedy having something to say about it from a Cana- 
dian standpoint, while Mrs. Constant Carver writes at 
more length about the customs in Yankeeland. 

There are also “ Some Hand-made Laces,” from two 
writers; Mrs. N. A. M. Roe and Alice S, Luka, as usual 
joining in the contribution, which is well illustrated. 
Louise Farley Suddick asks the question, “Should 
Ladies Propose?’’ She does not attempt a final answer, 
but intimates that she considers the experiment worth 
trying, and shows some very good reasons for the sugges- 
tion. A good many ladies will read the paper with interest, 
now that leap year is waning. 

Kate M. Cleary, who never writes without having some- 
thing to say, devotes her paper in the present issue to 
“The Storeroom,” its convenience and contents. 

Julia A. Sabine goes back among the “ musty records” 
of former centuries, and, reviewing the “ Cook Books of 
the Past,” selects some old but good recipes, which have 
done service.for previous generations, and will prove no 
less acceptable in the present. 

As for poetry, generous in quantity and spicy in flavor, 
it breathes of the ripened autumn and the season of 
Thanksgiving. First of all, in the frontispiece, comes 
“The Thanksgiving Turkey,” in all his glory of muscle 
and plumage, with a poetical tribute from the gifted pen 
of Tom Allen. Other original bits of verse comprise 
“ A Golden Fruitage,” by E. H. Chase; ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Day,” by Claudia Tharin; “ Home Going,” by Wiiliam S. 
Lord; “A Song of Thanksgiving,” by Helen Chase; 
“Sunny Days in November,” by Lena Louise Bestor; 
“Poetic Clouds with a Prose Lining,” by C. H. Thayer; 
“When Nuts are Ripe,” and “ Thanksgiving at the Old 
Home,” by Gay Davidson; “ Song of the Feather Duster,” 
by Eleanor W. F. Bates; and ‘‘ This is the Month,” by 
Anna P. Payne. Then there is a page of selected Thanks- 
giving poetry, which embraces Whittier’s “ Thanksgiving 
Ode.” 

The prominent feature of the Puzzle Department for 
the present month is “A Bill of Fare in Disguise,” with 
prizes attached, well worthy the attention of readers. 
Surely the generous spirit of the hour has been exempli- 
fied in this feast for the members of our great family. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


Contentment consisteth not in adding more fuel, but ia 
taking away some fire. 

Teacher—‘* Hans, name three beasts of prey.” Hans— 
“ Two lions and a tiger.”"—Texas Siftings. 

The man who is in the wrong uses hard words and soft 
arguments, while the man who is in the right uses soft 
words and hard arguments. 

Customer (in a restaurant)—‘ See here, waiter, I’ve 
found a button in this salad.” Waiter—* That is all right, 
sir; it is a part of the dressing.” 


THE BABY. 
It’s a sweet and tiny treasure, 
A torment and a tease, | 
It’s an autocrat and anarchist, 
Two awful things to please. 
It’s a rest and peace disturber, 
With little laughing ways, 
It’s a wailing human night alarm, 
And terror of your days.—The Voice. 

The church members of the United States number over 
twenty millions, according to census returns. The num- 
ber of christians in the country is not stated.—Yonkers 
Gazette. 


An Iowa publisher acknowledges the receipt of an egg 
which “was laid on our table by the Rev. Mr. Smith.” 
Mr. Smith seems to be a layman as well as a minister.— 
Printer’s Ink. 

Friend—* Howsad you look!” Mrs. Triedagain—* Lost 
my husband recently, you know, and—” Friend—“ Yes, 
but you can get another one.” Mrs. Triedagain—‘* I have 
got another, but he is worse than the first.” 


“Twelve pence one shilling,” said the schoolmaster. 
“Now, go on, sir, twenty shillings make one—what?” 
“They make one mighty glad these times,” replied the 
boy, and the teacher who hadn't got his last month’s salary 
concluded the boy was right. : 

A HARD-WORKING WOMAN. 
All day she hurried to get through, 
The same as lots of wimmin do; 
Sometimes at night her husban’ said, 
“ Ma, ain’t you goin’ to come to bed?” 
An’ then she'd kinder give a hitch, 
An’ pause half way between a stitch, 
An’ sorter sigh, an’ say that she 
Was ready as she'd ever be, | 
She reckoned. 


An’ so the years went, one by one, 
An’ somehow she was never done; 
An’ when the angel said, as how 
“ Mis’ Smith it’s time you rested now,” 
She sorter raised her eyes to look 
A second, as a stitch she took ; 
“ All right, I’m comin’ now,” says she, 
“I’m ready as I'll ever be, 
reckon.”"—Kansas City Journal. 
“Tommy, how did you get the back of your neck all 
sunburnt?” “ Pullin’ weeds in the garden.” ‘But your 
hair is all wet, my son.” “That's persp’ration.”” “ Your 
vest is on wrong side out, too.” “Put it on that way a- 
purpose.” “And how does it happen, Tommy, dear, that 
you have got Jakey DuBois’s trousers on?” (After along 
pause)—“ Mother, I cannot tell alie. I’ve been a-swim- 
min’.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Stringfield Post Office asjsecond-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “* The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York: American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co.. St. Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco: Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence: Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
treit News Co., Detroit: Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop House- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid, 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 

We cordially commend Goop HOUSEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. ie 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.—Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HovuSEKEEPING.—The Pub- 
isher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 5 j 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop Hovsr- oe ; 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
lished in the country.—Harrisburg Independent. ae 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- i 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- > 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, ; 5 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- - 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city.—Spring- 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

New York WomaAn’'s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mapison AVENUE DEposiToRY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 

Tue HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WoRK, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 

Woman’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


Te PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WorK, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. > . 

UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN'S EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

CuicaGo EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Chicago. 


Work, 219 Wabash Ave., 


THE WoMaAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Woman's INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Woman's ExcCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WomeEn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 625 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SoclETY OF THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 
Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main St.. Houston, Texas. 
Woman’s ExcuanGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Co!. 
Woman's ExcHANGE, 617 Locust St., st. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon st.. New Ur- 
leans, La. 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Woman's ExcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN'S EXCHANGE, Springtield, III. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, § South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s WorK, 327 Franklin 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE. 345 Fourth Ave., Louisville, K~. 

THE WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph. Mo. 

THE WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 6 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon. N.Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’S WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 317 West State >t. Jack 
viile, 


field (Mass.) Republican. 
DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. pet 
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Library Leaflets. 


The Danube. 

One of the most entertaining books of travel which have 
come from the press for many a day is issued by Harper & 
Brothers of New York, under the title of “ The Danube, 
from the Black Forest to the Black Sea.” It is more than 
merely a book of travel, being from the pen of F. D. 
Millet, with illustrations in the most bounteous profusion 
from his pencil and that of Alfred Parsons, and is de- 
scriptive of a canoe oyage made by these two artists, 
with Poultney Bigelow. The sketches are of the most en- 
entertaining character, depicting a multitude of interest- 
ing things as they presented themselves to the voyagers, 
so that the volume forms really an exhaustive portfolio of 
first-hand drawings, accompanied by the most charming 
description. The narrative opens with its standpoint “ at 
the head of a pleasant little valley high up among the brist- 
ling mountain-tops of the Black Forest,’’ where the 
Brigach, “a tiny stream of clear water, comes tumbling 
down the rocks.” This, with its twin stream, the Brége, 
rising some ten miles to the south, is the highest source of 
the mighty Danube, which gathers “on its banks, in its 
course of nearly two thousand miles to the Black Sea, the 
most varied and interesting nationalities in the civilized 
world, and unfolding in its flow the most remarkable suc- 
cession of panoramas of natural beauty known to the 
geographer.” Our friends—for the reader unavoidably 
becomes in sense and spirit one of the party at the outset— 
find their canoes waiting when the mountain village from 
which they are to make the start is reached, and after the 
usual amount of preparation, they “take to the water.”’ 
What a varied, exciting, entertaining trip it is, which 
these men make, seeking out the natural features of in- 
terest, and transferring them to sketchbook and notebook 
with wonderful power and fidelity! The various people 
whom they meet, with all their characteristics of race, 
tribe and nation, pass before the reader like a panorama, 
and when the pages close, one is quite ready to begin the 
perusal anew with appetite simply sharpened by a knowl- 
edge of the feast which is in store. 


The Woodman. 


Under the above title Harper & Brothers of New York 
publish a novel by Jules de Glouvet (M. Guernay de Beau- 
repaire, procureur General of France), translated from the 
French by Mrs. John Simpson. It is a picture of rustic 
people, thrillingly presented, and teaching the inherent 
nobility of humanity, even in the humbler walks of life. 
Yet the greatest interest in the work will come from its 
authorship. M. de Beaurepaire it was who almost single- 
handed dared to combat the plot of Boulanger, and saved 
the republic from his machinations, with a courage seldom 
equalled in any nation. With the fall of their idol and 
leader, the rage of the Boulanger partisans fell naturally 
upon the man who had saved the nation; but that was 
born with the same invincible spirit which had carried 
the author-hero thus far in his contest, and from the 
social trial he came forth unscathed. M. de Beaure- 
paire as a writer stands also as a representative of the 
new school of French fiction, in opposition to the vulgar 
“realism ” of Zola and his followers, and thus has like- 
wise to bear the enmity of a vast section of the French 
people. The American public will be pleased to read 


this work, and other works, of this heroic, accomplished, 
pure and honorable novelist. 


A History of the United States and its People. 

Within a compass of some 400 pages, the author of the 
above work, Edward Eggleston, has compressed an out- 
line of the more important facts connected with the his- 
tory of the country, starting with its discovery by Colum- 
bus. The text has numerous illustrations and maps, in- 
tended to make clear to the student the relations of events 
and places to each other, and something of a departure is 
made from the usual chronological severity of works of 
the kind by grouping events according to their relations 
rather than according to the passage of years. Two 
editions are issued, one of which is intended solely as a 
text-book in schools, while the other is prepared for the 
home circle. The former has at the close of each chap- 
ter a series of questions and blackboard exercises, in 
place of which the family edition has an enlarged text 
with additional illustrations. Among works which must 
of necessity be confined to a mere outline of history, 
this will surely take high rank for literary excellence 
and care in the preparation; while the mechanical execu- 
tion leaves nothing to be desired. It is published at 
$1,05 by the American Book Company of New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago, from the press of D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


A First Book in American History. 

This “ First Book” is a companion volume to the “ His- 
tory of the United States and its People,” coming from 
the same author and publishers, but its plan is entirely 
different. It is written ‘‘ with special reference to the 
lives and deeds of great Americans,” and is primarily in- 
tended for those children of early years whose interest 1n 
history will be chiefly held by the recital of incidents con- 
cerning those men whose names they so often hear from 
the lips of their elders. In an unusually attractive way 
the salient points regarding many of the noted leaders of 
the nation, especially in the earlier days of American 
history, are given, and it must be a dull child indeed that 
will not follow with avidity the most excellent presenta- 
tion which is given in this volume; in doing which he 
will gather insensibly, not only a great deal of historical 
information, but helpful incentives to right and brave 
living. The book is generously illustrated, and is sold 
at 60 cents. 


Short Studies in Botany. 

Quite possibly a good many are deterred from the study 
of botany by the apparently formidable appearance of the 
technical terms and latin names which are sprinkled so 
thickly through the pages of all botanical works. If 
such should be the case, there could be no better experi- 
ment, for young or old, than to procure a copy of this at- 
tractive volume, the full title of which is “ Short Studies 
in Botany for Children,” and of which Mrs. Harriet C. 
Cooper is the author. The work is in the familiar narra- 
tive and conversational form which has proved so pleas- 
ing to children, and there are fifty fine illustrations. In 
194 pages there is of course room for but a glance at 
some of the more interesting facts in botany; but these 
are of a nature to lead the inquiring mind to further in- 
vestigation. The volume is neatly bound in cloth at $1, 
and is published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
and Boston, 
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